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Soricties. 
er ss HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

An ORDINARY gel of the SUCIETY will be held at 
22, Swe it UARK ae Be ea ae = 1915, when 
Mr. A. KIRKPAT oe lr a Paper on 

THE SPANISH MUNICIPAL ADMINEST ATION aN SUUTH 
AMERIC A, 1590-1800.’ . MALDEN, Hon. Sec. 








Gdurational. 
HERBORNE SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Boys under 14 on June 1, 1915, will be held on JULY 13 and Followin 
Ly s.—Further information can be obtained from THE HEA 

STER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 





DUCATION (choice of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


ratis 
PROSPECTUSES of §C HOOLS and “of peer. 
-_ UNIVERSITY TUTOR 
Bent (free of hares to Parents on receipt rae requirements by 
GRIFFITHS, PUWELL, SMITH & FAWCETT, School Agents. 
Established 1833. 
34, Bedford Street, Strand. Telephone—7021 Gerrard. 


CIVIL SERVICE, 








Situaticns Vacant. 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The Curators of the Adam Smith Chair of Political Economy pro- 
pose to consider the making of av appointment to fill the vacant 
C Chair on JUNE 10 next or later date. 
The appointment to be made will date from OCTOBER 1, 1915. 
Information respecting the duties and conditions of the office may 
be obtained on ——— g: the undersigned. 
N E. APPERTON, Sec. Glas. Univ. Court. 





University of Glasgow, pay “1915. 





ADY HOLLES’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
MARE STREET, HACKNEY, N.E. 

Owing to the retirement of the present Head Mistress on 
her approaching marriage, the Governors invite applica- 
tions, not later than MAY 1 next, for the post of HEAD 
MISTRESS. 

The commencing salary will be 4001. 
a house, rent, rates and taxes free. 


per annum and 


Duties to commence in SEPTEMBER next. 
Particulars on application to 
ROBERT PEARCE, Clerk to the Governors. 


Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, 
London, E.C. 








QounTy OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites Y gperag oy for fan postion of 
VISITING TEACHER UE POTTER t th 4A4MBERWELL 
SCBOUL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, Peckham oad. 8.E., for One 
Evening a Week, at a fee of 2l1s. an attendance of about Three Hours. 
Candidates must be ineligible for military service. Candidates must 
be technically qualified, and able to direct the Design Work of the 


Class. Practical experience is essential. 
Applications must be on forms to be obtained by sending a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope to THE EDUCATION OFFICER, Uondon 


unty Council, Education ‘ flices, Victoria Fmbankment, W.(., to 
whom they must be returned ee APRIL 14, 1915. Every communica- 
tion must be marked “7.1” on the envelope. Canvassing, either 
directly or indirectly, will be held to be a di+qualification for appoint- 
en 


LAURENCE GOMME, Clerk of the ry County Council. 
Education Offices, bei a Embankment, W.C 
March 22, 1915. 





ANCASHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


SECRETARY OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


The Lancashire Education Committee request applications for the 
above appointment. 

The Secretary must be a University Graduate, and will be required 
to possess special knowledee and experience in connexion with both 
Secondary and Technical Education. 

The salary will commence at 6001. per annum. increasing by 501. a 
year to 7501. per aur um, = the aypointment will be subject to three 
months’ notice on either side. 

Fuller particulars of duties and conditions of appointment may be 
obtained on application from the undersignec 

Applications, with copies of not more than three testimonials, to be 

sent to the CLERK OF THE COUNTY COUNCIL, at the County 
Offices, Prestor, endorsed “Secretary of Higher Education,” on or 
Octave APRIL 21, 1915. 

ad candidate who canvasses members of the Committee will 
the y be disqualified. 





HARCOURT F. CLARF, 
Clerk of the Lancashire County Council. 


County Offices, Preston. 








NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate will shortl a) cog a REGISTRAR OF THE COUNCIL 
FOR EXTERNAL &T DENT Salary 700l.—Further particulars 
and forms of application, hich must be returned by MAY 1, can be 
obtained from THE PRINCIPAL, University of London, South 
Kensington, 8.W. a to be marked “ a 











Situations Wanted. 
RADUATE (Honours), English, French, 


German, desires ENGAGEMENT in Secondary or Technical 
School. Highest testimonials.—Apply Box 2093, Atheneum Press, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Laue, London, E.C. 








Miscellaneous. 
RIGHTON.—TO LET, FURNISHED or 


UNFURNISHED, double-fronted, three-storied House (third 
story let ss a separate fiat). Three minutes from Central Station. 
Facing South. Glimpses of sea to East and ob a View of Downs at 


Back entrance. Good c 

On Entrance Floor : Dining-room (with electric. heater and service 
hatchway from kitchen), Study, large Drawing-room, Lavatory, w.c., 
Kitchen, Two Pantries, and Scullery. 

On Second Floor: Four Bedrooms (six beds), three fitted with gas 
fires, Dressing-room, Bath-room (geyser), and w 

Rent, inclusive of all taxes, 100/. a year, unfurnished ; furnished, 
4l. 48. weekly 
sae 2072, Atheneum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

ndon, 








Tppe-Wariting, Kr. 


UTHORS’ MSS. intelligently Type-written. 

Assistance (experienced), Research. Indexing. 

Libraries Catalogue Charges moderate.—Miss TAPP, Rosebank, 
Great Elms Road, Bromley, Kent, 





UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 
— description accurately and promptly executed. Short- 
pete provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROBO OLITAN TYPING O FICE, 27, Chancery Lane. Tel. 
ent 


YPE- a —- AUTHORS’ MSS. a4 
jiality. Accuracy and Dispa 
Miss RISDON, Tredina- 28, Alexandra Road, om Hill, Surrey. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate (Classical Tripos, Girton College, Seer nee yp ———— 
London). Research, Revision, Shorthand.—CAMBRIDGE 
TYPE. WRITING OFFICE, 5, DUKE STREET, CDELPHE WE, 
Telephone : 2308 City. 


AUTHORS’ 











MSS., NOVELS, STCRIES, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 

Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 

References to well-known Writers. 


M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucks. 








Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 


consider and place MSS. for early pulisonisen. iterary work of 
all kinds dealt with by experts who place — interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6, Clement's Inn, 








Catalogues. 
AGGS BROB, 


Bi 109, Strand, London, W.C. 


seatany IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
RINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


pa. sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘ Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 








Sales by Auction. 
Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, Apr ril 15, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, MIS- 
CELLANEOUS BOOKS, including Hutchins’ History of Dorset, 
4 vols , and ether Topographical and Antiquarian Books—Issues from 
the Doves and Arhendene Presses—The Cambridge Shak 
Large Paper, 40 vols.—Burton’s Arabian Nights, Original F ser 
16 vols, eth — The Bombay Edition of Kipling, 23 vols. —Nimmo's 
English Dramatists, 16 vols —Apperley’s John Mytton, coloured 
lates by Alken, 1851—Tennyson’s In Memoriam, First Issue, 1850, 
eredith’s Vittoria, 3 vols., 1867, and other Rare First Editions— 
Books relating to Australia—Standard Works in History, Biography, 


Travel, 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZAUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 


The Publishers will be much obliged to 
any reader who will acquaint them with 
any difficulty that may be experienced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 

Office :— 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 

















Probident Institutions. 


THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Founded 1837 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A Young Man or Woman of twenty-one can invest the sum of 
Thirteen Pounds (or its equivalent by instalments) and obtain the 
right to participate in the following advantages :— 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 


exists. 
8EC OND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
THIRD. Medical Advice 
FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country for aged Members. 
FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when needed. 
For further information apply to THK SEC RETARY of the 
Institution, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, E.¢ 





NATIONAL BOOK TRADE PROVIDENT 
SOCIE 


(Registered under the Friendly oS pote ant approved 
under the National Insurance 


President -WILL IAM HEINEMANN, Eeq. 


Founded in 1902 for the relief of every kind of gaa among 
ooksellers' and Publishers’ Assistant: 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Life Membership, 5l. Yearly Subscription, 6s. 
NO APPLICATION FOR HELP HAS BEEN REFUSED. 
Please support the Booksellers’ Assistant. 


R. W. THORNTON, Bec: . 
9, Walbrook, E.C. retary 


N EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed £39,000. 
: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 





Office 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWEON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 
Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lrp. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City 
of London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, tor 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants eneeres as vendors of News a pers. 

iM IP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this institution, and 
enjoy its benefits, upon pa ment of Five shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provi¢ “4 that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of ge in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

E} —The Anouitants now number venty, the Men 
receiv =," 28! y= the Women 201. per annum esch 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvenc ors 

The *‘ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
Woman, 201., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died »n April 6, 1882,and was for more t fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘‘ Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employes of that firm have primary 
— of election to its bene 

‘Herbert Lioyd feacne Fund” provides 25l. per annum for 
on Mas, in perbetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 
who died May 12, 1899. 

The principal features of the Rules governing election to all 
Pensions are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of 
the Institution for not less than ten years preceding application ; 
(2) not less than sixty years of age; (3) engaged in the sale of News- 

eee ae at least ten years. 

PREL I1EF.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Institution, but to Newsvendors or Le servants 
who may ber d fo by the Institu- 
tion ; and, subject to investigation, relief is awarded g* accordance 
with the merits and requirements 4 each case. 

WILEIE JONES, Secretar’ 
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An Indispensable Referchee _ Book for 
Librarians and Book Collectors. 


The 


English Catalogue 
of Books. 


Now Ready. 








THE 


ANNUAL VOLUME 
FOR 1914. 


330 pages. Cloth bound. Royal 8vo. 


Price 7s. 6d. net. 


(Postage 4d.) 


A complete guide to the Books published in the 
United Kingdom during 1914. Gives author, 
title, publisher, price, size, and date of publica- 
tion, arranged alphabetically under name of 
author and title of book. 


Complete List of Volumes available will 
be sent free on application. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, Lr. 
(English Catalogue Dept. ), 
19, Adam Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








FOOD OF THE GODS. 
RADIUMISING THE SOIL. 


£2 to £6 a Week Profit from 2 acres of ground. 


In reference to the article on the use of Radium-bearing-lignalte 
for the increased production of fruits, vegetables, and cereals, which 
appeared in the Daily Call on Novem». r 30 last, several hundreds of 
inquiries have been received. In many cases signatures and addresses 
are unerrtain. Allinquirers are therefore asked to send stamped and 
addressed envelopes with their inquiries to Prof. SCAMMELL, 
M.s.U.1., Harold Cottage, Maison Dieu Road, Dover. 


LA REVUE 


la plus répandue et la plus importante 
parmi les grandes revues frangaises 
et étrangéres, articles rigoureusement 
inédits de premier ordre, collaborateurs 
les plus illustres, analyse des revues 
les plus importantes du monde entier, 
etc, etc, parait le 7" e¢ le 15 de 
chaque mots. 








Paris et la France: 
24 fr. par an; 14 fr. pour 6 mois. 


Etranger : 
28 fr. par an; 16 fr. pour 6 mois. 


Les nouveaux abonnés_ recevront 
gratuitement plusieurs primes impor- 


tantes. 





On s'abonne du Premier de chaque mots. 
Spécimen gratuit sur demande. 


Paris, 45, rue Jacob, 
Directeur : Jean Finot. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (April 10) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—The “ Bargain ” Family of Words—Statues and Memorials in the British Isles—Blake and 
the ‘‘ Swedenborgians””—A Russian Easter—Pronunciation of Leominster—‘ Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments ’—School Folk-Lore—The Height of St. Paul’s—The Last of the Lucknow 
Dinners—‘ John Inglesant.” 


QUERIES :—Serjeants’ Feasts — ‘‘ Statesman ”—Professors at Debitzen—Tolomeo, Cardinal Galli: 
‘* The Cardinal of Como”—Sir Charles Ashburnham, Bishop of Chichester—St. Helena—Roseg 
as Cause of Colds and Sneezing—Cannon’s Regimental Histories—Author Wanted—Arms of 
Lyne-Stephens—Charles Manning—Heraldic Queries—Origin of ‘Omne Bene’—‘ The Mirage of 
Life’—William Harding of Baraset—Dr. Shebbeare—Perambulations of the Hampshire Forests 
—Biographical Information Wanted—Isolda Newman, Nurse of John of Gaunt—Edward Tyrrel 
Smith, Actor—Sheridan and Stella —Germania : Tedesco. 


REPLIES :—Mary Elizabeth Braddon : Bibliography—Early Lords of Alengon—‘‘ Poisson de Jonas” 
—The Rev. J. B. Blakeway: Bibliography—Amalafrida in Procopius—Mortimer’s Market, 
Tottenham Court Road—Pronunciation: its Changes—Acton-Burnell, Shropshire: Garbett 
Family—‘ Agnes’: Hazlitt and Scott—‘The Frujt Girl’—Da Costa: Brydges Willyams— 
Anstruther, Fife : Scott of Baleomie—“ The red, white, and blue”—Old Tree in Park Lane— 
John Trusler - English Chaplains at Aleppo: John Udall—Julius Cesar and Old Ford—Counties 
of South Carolina—‘‘ Route-march.” 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ German Culture’—‘The Fortnightly Review ’—‘The Nineteenth Century’ 
—‘ The Cornhill.’ 


Booksellers’ Catalogues. 
OBITUARY :—Edward Peacock. 


LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (April 3) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—An Alphabet of Stray Notes—The Taylors of Ongar—Levant Merchants in Cyprus: 
English Tombstones in Larnaca — Notary—Thackeray and the German Emperor—Ernest 
Maltravers and Morley Ernstein— Prayers for Animals—Alouera and Ypres. 


QUERIES :—‘“‘ Rendering ”—MacBride—Oxfordshire Landed Gentry—Dublin: ‘‘ Master ”—Bran- 
téme—Ben Jonson: Pindar—Pack-horses— Mary Dacre — George Bodens—‘‘ An _inchalffe 
Hesper ”—Old Etonians —‘‘ Sock ””—Peter Smart—Name Mankinholes. 


REPLIES :—William Roberts, Esq. : Woodrising—Woolmer or Wolmer Family—Joseph Fawcett— 
Family of Henry Vaughan—Use of Ice in Ancient Times—Coin : John of Gaunt—Col. the Hon. 
Cosmo Gordon—Medallic Legends—Starlings taught tou Speak—Theatrical Life, 1875-85—J. 
Hill—The Royal Regiment of Artillery—A Forerunner of the London Scottish—Barring-out— 
Savery Family of Devonshire—History of the Berkeley Family—Author of Parody Wanted— 
** A hair drawn through milk.” 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Hinduism in Europe and America ’—‘ The Journal of the Friends’ Historical 
Society.’ 





THE NUMBER FOR MARCH 27 CONTAINS — 


NOTES :—Levant Merchants in Cyprus—Holcroft Bibliography—Sir Philip Francis not Junius—The 
War: New Words—Lord Raglan’s Disregard of Kuripides—The Military Medal and Sir John 
French—Death of a Birkenhead Survivor—London’s Spas, Baths, and Wells—Beethoven’s 
Nationality—Black Wool as a Cure for Deafness. 


QUEPIES :—‘“‘ The tune the old cow died of ”—Our National Anthem : Standard Version—Russian 
National Authem—Bagpipes for Highland Regiments—Robert Ranken—‘‘ Tubby”: “ Fi-fi”— 
Author Wanted—Petrus Maxai at Canterbury—The Zancigs—Snakes in Iceland—‘ The Rise of 
the Hohenzollerns’—‘‘The Lady of the Lamp”—Aleppo: Tilly Kettle—Sherren : Sherwyn— 
Humility Sunday—John Roberts—Richard Kobinson—Tubular Bells in Church Steeples— 
Portraits of Thoreau—Author of Quotation Wanted—Courtesy Titles—Sophia Marian Harp— 
Rev. John Williamson, F.R.S.—Alfonso de Baena—‘A Tale of a Tub’—Sandys: Koberts— 
Chapman: Tyson. 


REPLIES :—Judges addressed as “‘ Your Lordship”: John Udall—Early Railway Travelling—Duck’s 
Storm : Goose’s Storm—-* Sir Andrew ”—English Consuls in Aleppo—Bishop Thomas Ravis— 
Tpia karma xdxira —‘* Fingers” of the Clock—Bonington’s Picture of the Grand Canal, Venice 
—‘*Cyder Cellars ”—South Carolina before 1776—German Soldiers’ Amulets—Wright of Essex 
—Cromwell’s Ironsides—Elizabeth Cobbold’s Descent from Edmund Waller—Locks on Rivers 
and Canals—Dryden and Swift—‘*‘ Wangle”—Reversed Engravings—Marybone Lane and 
Swallow Street—Cockburn. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ The Histories of Tacitus ’—‘ The Library Journal.’ 
Booksellers’ Catalogues. 


; J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and of all Newsagents. 
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S | BIOLOGY IN RELATION TO EDUCATION: 


— 
f weir. NSABLE DESK BOOK. 
A Course of THREE LECTURES given by Miss HOSKYNS-ABRAHALL at Crosby Hall. |} Mmvaluable to Teachers, Writers, and 


Lecture I. PERSONA: THE MASK. Students. 


Lecture II. PSYCHE: THE SOUL. e 
Lecture III. “MORS JANUA VITA.” A Guide to the 


These Lectures appeared in THE ATHENZUM of APRIL 25, and five following numbers. 


A few complete Sets of the Six Issues may now be obtained. e 
ke and Price 3s. post free. English Language 


| 


oe THE ATHEN.ZUM OFFICE, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
cknow A MEATS : Piel oink 2 , . ITS HISTORY, DEVELOPMENT, 
21CLIFFORD’S INN npty se 
a - Edited by H. C. O’NEILL, 
“a For View of CLIFFORD'S INN, taken in 1892, see ‘The People’s liar ee ee Encyclopedia,’ &c. : 
[yrr 1 ® 
yrre NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. CONTRIBUTOBS. 
r DENDY AGATE, B.A. 

onas” The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS E. CLASSEN, Ph D. M.A. 
arket, IN : PS INN. & ROWLAND EDWARDS. 
alae N, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &e. A. 8. NEILL, M.A 
ams— . H. ALEXANDER, B.A. 
ane— Price 4}d., free by post, of E. B. MAYE, MA. 
unties J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. A. K. GRAY, B.A. 

= : = A. E. STIRLING, M.A. 








ntury’ ox aod Questions as to the right use of language arise 
ose every day. This book is designed to teach all 


THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY seorheyg nant “atgpleny arene ds ye 


ment, Philology, Grammar, the Use and Misuse 


which has now borne the Stamp of Public Approval for of Words, Style, Various Kinds of Composi- 
tion, Synopsis of Literature, Quotations, Trans- 
OVER FORTY YEARS. lation, Letter Writing, Correction of Proofs, 


&ec. (see Table of Contents). 


‘NO’S % [ 'RUI \ : . A i , | 1 9 460 Double Column pp., cloth, 5s. net. 
yprus : 7: 
> ] 1 T. C. & E. C. JACK, London and Edinburgh. 

















He PLEASANT TO TAKE, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. pincanasienia 

8 ee ec ee | 

sie Ca The Best of all Hovschold Remedies af all Times, {/|COURRIER DE LA 

a nto ee Se tan tes ea anemae sete, _seye tak PRESSE 

torical PREPARED ONLY BY BUREAU DE COUPURES 
| J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, SE. DE JOURNAUX 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 
ei Ss 


.— —"“Lit Tout’ 

















nBAs' 

















r John 
10ven’s 
APPEAL FOR RECRUITS. JOURNAUX, REVUES ET 
vussian 
os octane PUBLICATIONS 
Rise 0 
a REGISTRATION FORM. DE TOUTE NATURE 
2p es— er 
—_ PARAISSANT EN FRANCE ET A L’ETRANGER 
} bereby declare that I am of military age (19 to 38) and willing to enlist in et en Fournit les Extraits 
Duck's ‘ ae = sur tous Sujets et Personnalités. 
water His Majesty’s New Army when called upon to do so by the Military Authorities. a e 
‘— FONDE EN 1889 PAR A. GALLOIS 
Rivers Full Name Ch. DEMOGEOT, Directeur 
21, Boulevard Montmartre, PARIS 2° 
WRITE Full Address — 
DISTINCTLY. - ‘ 
Service spécial d’Informations pratiques 
pour Industriels et Commercants. 
This form, when completed, should be returned in stamped envelope, marked ‘‘ Recruiting,” to the Editor. Circulaires explicatives, Spécimens et Tarifs sont 
te. envoyés franco. 
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INDIAN REVIEW. 


A High-class Monthly. 
Edited by Mr, G. A. NATESAN. 


Annual Subscription including Postage: 


Inland ... ese Rs. 5 (Five) 
Great Britain ... Ten Shillings. 
U.S.A. : Three Dollars. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


A number of original contributions by well- 
known Indian and English writers on a variety 
of subjects. Critical Reviews of the Latest Books. 
Summary of noteworthy Articles in leading Eng- 
lish, American, and Indian Periodicals. Selections 
from the notable Utterances of the Day. Notes 
and News on Industrial, Commercial, and Agri- 
cultural matters; also select notes on Literary, 
Educational, Legal, Medical, Scientific, Personal, 
Political, and General Topics. Among other spe- 
cial attractions of the REVIEW may be men- 
tioned Current Events, Diary of the Month, 
Indians Outside India, Feudatory India, Questions 
of Importance, Portraits and Illustrations. 


Each issue contains at least eighty 
pages (crown 4to) of solid matter. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, PORTRAITS, & CARTOONS. 


SELECT OPINIONS. 


SIR SIDNEY LEE TO 
MR. G. A. NATESAN. 

**T congratulate you on the valuable series of 
articles on the war which you have published in 
the Indian Review. They give an immense 
amount of useful, interesting, and accurate infor- 
mation which must be of great service in helping 
the Indian Public to realize the conditions and 
the issue of the great conflict.” 


LORD MORLEY. 


““T have read it with interest and appreciation.” 


MR. J. HERBERT ROBERTS, M.P. 

**Let me congratulate you on the admirable 
editorials of this interesting monthly. I appre- 
ciate highly your many services to the cause of 
progress in India.” 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 

‘* Enterprising Review, which seems likely to 
bring Great Britain and our fellow-citizens in India 
more closely together.” 


DR. A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 


**It is excellent and well written, and dis- 
tinguished by a love of truth and right.” 





Annual Subscription, TEN SHILLINGS only 
Single Copy current issue One Shilling. 





If you have not already seen THE 
INDIAN REVIEW, send a. ssix- 
penny postage stamp for a free speci- 
men copy to Messrs. G. A. Natesan 
G Co., Publishers, 3 and 4, Sunku- 


rama Chetty Sireet, Georgetown, 
MACadras, India. 


AN 


AMERICAN 
GLOSSARY. 


BY 


RICHARD H. THORNTON 


In two volumes. 


This work is commended to the at- 
tention of the custodians of Public 


Libraries. The price is 30s. net. 





‘An American Glossary’ is not a Slang 
Dictionary, though of necessity it includes 
The illus- 


trative quotations, which are accurately 


specimens of vulgar diction. 


dated, number 14,000; and of these more 
than 11,000 belong to the period before 
the Civil War. 
or phrase which might be thought purely 


In some instances a word 


American is traced to an Elizabethan or 


Jacobean origin. 


“The book is unusually well edited ” 
(Spectator). ‘It will have a permanent 
value for the student of philology” 
(Aberdeen Press), “ It is the most com- 
prehensive and elaborate work which has 
yet appeared in its peculiar field” 
(N.Y. World). “It is an extensive and 
valuable work of much research” (Times). 
“Tt is quite as interesting as a novel, 
and, in places, as fanny as a farce” 
(Standard). 
valuable to philologers who recognize the 
effectiveness of the historical method” 
(Scotsman). 
tion of what are known as ‘ Yankeeisms’” 
(Daily Express). “ We find throughout 
dated instances which show clearly the 
development of language, and give [this] 
careful and erudite work a status such 
as is accorded to the New English 
Dictionary” (Athenewwm). 


“It must always prove 


“Tt is an amazing collec- 
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A History of Persia. By Lieut.-Col. 


P. M. Sykes. 2 vols. 
Co., 27. 10s. net.) 


As Col. Sykes reminds us, it is now a 
century since Sir John Malcolm’s ‘ History 
of Persia’ was published, and in spite of 
the innumerable discoveries that have 
since been made, including the decipher- 
ment of the cuneiform inscriptions, no 
comprehensive work in English has ap- 
peared to take its place. That reproach 
has been removed by these sumptuous 
and extraordinarily complete volumes. 
Col. Sykes has aimed at making his work 
“ self-contained,’ and to relieve his 
readers from the trouble of consulting 
other books in order to understand the 
various forces that have influenced Persia 
from outside. He therefore begins at 
the beginning, with Elam and Sumer and 
Acead, Babylonia and Assyria; traces 
the influence of Egypt, Lydia, and the 
Greek colonies ; describes the invasions of 
Hellas and their defeat at Salamis, the 
decisive battle between East and West; 
tells the story of the rise of {Macedon and 
Alexander’s conquests ; plunges into the 
intricate maze of the Diadochi and the 
dreary waste of Parthian history; and 
so through Roman invasions and defeats, 
Armenian contests, the great rule of the 
Sasanians and the struggle with the White 
Huns, he comes at the end of his first 
volume to the Arab conquest and the 
beginning of Mohammedan Persia as we 
now know it. In all this he has the ad- 
vantage of great predecessors. The field 
has been not only explored, but also 
thoroughly ploughed, harrowed, sown, 
teaped, and harvested by some of the most 


(Macmillan & 





acute intellects of recent times; and it 
was chiefly a matter of judgment, but also 
of immense industry, to compare their 
results and draw conclusions. 

In this Col. Sykes shows exceptional 
ability. He knows the best authorities, 
and has studied them laboriously and 
critically ; and, when there is room for 
doubt, he states conflicting opinions, and 
in face of some difficult problems is 
content to remark that ‘‘ the question is 
certainly not one for dogmatic pronounce- 
ment.”” He is quite modest about his 
own researches, and confesses at once 
when he has made no special study ;_ but 
he brings to his work a keen and judicial 
mind; and he possesses an enormous 
advantage over mere home-students in the 
fact that he has lived in Persia for more 
than twenty years, and has an unrivalled 
knowledge of the geographical and other 
factors that have played a prominent 
part in the vicissitudes of Persian history. 
Like all modern historians, he realizes the 
dominating influence of geography upon 
the fate of nations ; and his introductory 
chapters on the peculiarly isolated cha- 
racter of Persia proper, and its great 
variety of climate, throw a brilliant light 
on its history. He is often happy in his 
European parallels, as when he compares 
the physical conditions of Spain with 
those of Persia, though, luckily for Spain, 
she boasts many more than the one 
navigable river which varies the aridity 
of Persia. Another comparison is well 
founded, though it is apt to be disputed 
by ignorant people :— 

‘It is interesting to compare the Greeks 
with ourselves, and their empire with that 
of Great Britain. It can certainly be main- 
tained that the class from which the ad- 
ministrators of Great Britain have been 
drawn is trained at the Public Schools both 
mentally and physically to produce an 
average type which in many respects must 
resemble the best Greek ideals more closely 
than any other since the downfall of Hellas. 
This training, in a society which is from 
many points of view a model republic, pro- 
duces a certain type of character and a 
certain cast of ideas which no other European 
race can rival; and this explains the fact 
that the Englishman is so often an able 
administrator who, thanks to his love of 
sport and physical exercise, can live all over 
the globe and maintain his health, and with 
it his sane outlook, his initiative, and his 
energy. Just as Alexander the Great 
built cantonments at strategical points, 
where he posted garrisons who led their own 
lives, so the British hold India to-day by a 
mere handful of administrators and soldiers, 
also living their own lives in cantonments 
distributed at strategical centres, albeit 
with their task facilitated of late years by 
railways and the telegraph.” 


These volumes are full of thoughtful 
reflections like this. the fruit of wide read- 
ing and often profound study; and the 
whole work is marked by that “‘ sane out- 
look ”’ which comes of sound training and 
administrative responsibility. There are 
no “ fads’’ or pet theories. The history 
is eminently safe, and Col. Sykes prefers the 
beaten track of proved leaders to brilliant 
trajectories. His personal experiences 
often serve to illustrate the past. Writing 
of Alexander’s return march from India, 





over which the author has travelled, and 
in which he has helped to identify certain 
points, he quotes Arrian’s terrible descrip- 
tion of the torments of heat and thirst 
suffered by the Macedonian army, and 
adds :— 


“In October, 1893, I travelled from 
Chahbar, on the coast of Makran, to Geh 
and Pahra, in the interior; nowhere have 
I made so trying a journey, and I appreciate 
the truthfulness of Arrian’s description. So 
difficult, indeed, are the conditions in 
Makran that, had the march been under- 
taken in summer, it is unlikely that a single 
survivor would have been left to tell the 
tale.’’ 


Makran is, of course, exceptionally hot, 
and so is the Garmsir (the limits of which 
Col. Sykes omits to define, and the very 
name is left out of the otherwise complete 
Index), and few Persians can stand them ; 
but of the climate of the Plateau as a 
whole, with an average elevation of about 
4,000 feet, he writes enthusiastically : 

‘“* Persia is a land of extremes in climate : 
yet the atmosphere is one of the most in- 
vigorating and delightful imaginable. ...The 
Persian winter is as near perfection as can 
be imagined, and if the traveller has some- 
times to walk the entire stage because it 
is too cold to ride, he experiences in return 
such a sense of vigour and vitality as is rarely 
felt in less dry and less bracing climates.” 

On the other hand, the difficulty of 
getting into Persia from any direction 
except Herat, by reason of its excessively 
mountainous formation, and the isolation 
of different parts by these mountains, or 
by the two great and almost impassable 
central deserts, have seriously impeded at 
all times the making of a united nation, 
and have encouraged the growth of inde- 
pendent satrapies and dynasties in the less 
approachable districts—notably in Kirman 
and Sistan, which Col. Sykes knows so 
well, where he established the British 
Consulates, and of which he is able to 
furnish much historical detail hitherto— 
except in his own book, ‘ Ten Thousand 
Miles in Persia ’—to a large extent un- 
known. He enlarges, at perhaps dis- 
proportionate length, on the history of 
Kirman; but we should have been sorry 
to miss any of this valuable information. 
based as it is on local chronicles, triha] 
traditions, and personal exploration. 

Attention should be drawn to the fine 
delineation of the many great leaders in 
Persian history. There is no lack of 
great men, from Cyaxares, Cyrus, Darius, 
Shapur the Great, and Nushirwan the Just 
to Mamun, Tughril Beg, Tamerlane, Shah 
Ismail and Abbas the Great, Aga Moham- 
med and Luft Ali Shah, though several 
were certainly no Persians, and Col. Sykes 
makes us realize each of them. His strong 
sympathy with Oriental, and especially 
Persian, character renders him tolerant of 
what would now be considered atrocious 
cruelty ; and he even tries to extenuate 
the family murders of Abbas the Great, 
who lived in comparatively civilized times. 
But he is historically right in refusing to 
measure Oriental or medieval ruthlessness 
by modern standards, and his leniency 
is far better than crude moral judgments. 
It is interesting to read his high tribute 
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to Timur and his singularly intellectual 
dynasty, which included the famous (and 
poetical) Babur, the astronomer - king 
Ulugh Beg, and the cultivated but luxu- 
rious Sultan Husayn, of whom, by the 
way, Babur in his immortal ‘ Memoirs ’ 
gives a less favourable picture than Col. 
Sykes would have us think. 

“The culture and attainments of these 
princes attracted the most brilliant men of 
the day, and to those who, like myself, 
have been privileged to travel in Central 
Asia, the names of Samarcand and Bokhara 
evoke imperishable memories of this great 
dynasty, whose splendid buildings challenge 
even in their decay our deep admiration.” 

Even of Nasir-ud-din, the penultimate 

Shah, whose visit to England did not 
evoke unqualified respect, Col. Sykes has 
a high opinion. He says that he 
“was rightly regarded by his subjects as 
the ablest man in his dominions. Splendidly 
virile and of striking appearance, he con- 
ducted all important affairs in person.... 
it is certain that the Shah was far ahead of 
his people, and though his attempts at 
reform may not always have been successful, 
they were indubitably genuine.” 
He had a good opinion of his own poetry, 
too, and when Sir Mortimer Durand pre- 
sented a memorial from the Omar Khay- 
yam Club, asking that the tomb of the 
poet should be put in repair, he was 
astonished that a poet whom nobody in 
Persia thinks much of should be venerated 
in a London society. ‘*‘ We have had a 
great many better poets in Persia than 
Omar Khayyam,” said the Shah; ‘ why 
1 myself —,” and there he stopped. Col. 
Sykes has twice visited the tomb, and 
reports that there is no ‘‘ rose-bush,”’ but 
the lovely blossoms of the peach and 
cherry still fall upon the somewhat bare 
and ugly monument. Incidentally, the 
author remarks that it is calculated 
that 90 per cent of the ladies who enter 
the Oriental Library of the British 
Museum “ask some question about the 
bard of Nishapur.”’ 

The chapters on Persian poetry, and 
the architecture of Persia under the 
Sasanians, Mongols, Timurids, and Safavi 
Shahs, are among the most interesting in 
the book, though when we come to the arts 
we should have liked a fuller discussion of 
Sasanian gold- and silver-work, of which 
the illustrations offer fine examples, and 
some notice of the later metalwork of the 
Caliphate and succeeding dynasties. In- 
deed, the history itself of Persia under the 
Caliphate and the minor dynasties is the 
least satisfactory part of the book. The 
author might have drawn more from Arabic 
writers like Mas‘udi, and he would have 
found valuable ideas in Néldeke’s ‘ Sketches 
from Eastern History,’ especially on the 
revolt of the Zanj. But it must not be 
forgotten that the wide scope of the work 
compels conciseness. It is a_ brilliant 
summary rather than a detailed history ; 
and the numerous references to special 
authorities, often recondite and exhibiting 
much bibliographica! research, show the 
reader where to go if he wants to fill in 
the outline. The outline is sufficient for 
most students, and, above all, it is 
accurate, as we have proved by careful 





examination. In fact, one is lost in 
admiration at the energy and industry 
of the author, who has not only ran- 
sacked the sources, but also kept his 
balance and avoided almost all pitfalls for 
the unwary. We are not surprised to see 
it noted that one chapter was written five 
years ago. To have analyzed so vast a 
body of evidence and reduced it to an 
eminently methodical shape would seem to 
demand half a lifetime. Col. Sykes may 
be congratulated on having produced a 
great work which is at once invaluable for 
reference and enjoyable to read. For 
“ actuality,” the account of British estab- 
lishments on the Persian Gulf, at Bandar 
Abbas, Bushire, and Basra, has a special 
interest now. 

There must, of course, be slips in so 
large a work dealing with many branches 
of research, but they seem to us remark- 
ably few ; and such as we have noted are 
traceable chiefly to the circumstance that 
the author is a Persian rather than an 
Arabic scholar. The name of the Prophet’s 
mother, Amina, is not ‘‘ the feminine of 
Amin,‘ the trusty,’”’ but Amina, with short 7, 
commonly pronounced Amna in the Egypt 
of to-day. To say that the Arabs ever 
called the two provinces “ [rak-i-Arabi 
and Irak-i-Ajami” is a slip which a 
reference to Mr. G. le Strange’s ‘ Lands of 
the Eastern Caliphate,’ a work much used 
in these volumes, would have corrected. 
We have never heard of a translation of 
Tabari in French by De Goeje: Col. Sykes 
must be thinking of Zotenberg’s French 
translation of the Persian version of 
Tabari. Is there any foundation for the 
suggestion that Xeres in Spain was named 
after Shiraz? If the author had con- 
sulted M. Bouvet’s recent study of ‘ Les 
Barmecides,’ he would not have been so 
positive as to the origin of the name 
Barmek, or accepted the legend of Ja‘far’s 
marriage with ‘Abbasa, the sister of 
Harin-ar-Rashid, so credulously. It is a 
mistake to write Abdulla, Nasrulla, &c. : 
the final 4 in Allah and its compounds 
cannot be dropped as if it were a té mar- 
bita ; one might as well drop the d in 
God. Nor should “the” be prefixed as 
in “the Azud-u-dola,’ ‘the Fakhr-u- 
dola.’’ Col. Sykes has been misled by a 
modern Persian fashion: he does not 
write “ the Nasir-ud-din.”” “ Dai”’ is twice 
used erroneously as if it were a plural. 
The Atabegs of Fars can hardly be termed 
the “ most important ” of the title, unless 
the Zangids of Mosil are held to be outside 
Persian history. The Caliphate did not 
““ cease to exist ” at the sack of Baghdad, 
as Col. Sykes knows well, though the 
revived Cairo Caliphate was little better 
than a farce. The really “ decisive ” 
battle between the Mongols and the 
Mamliks was not that near Hims, but 
the later one at Marj-as-Suffar. Is it not 
a contradiction in terms to describe Hafiz 
as “ a materialist and a mystic ” ? 

Most people will be sorry that Col. 
Sykes ends his history with the “ mystic 
word Constitution’? in 1906; but his 
official position doubtless made it as 
difficult to write about the ‘“ constitu- 
tional ’’ agitation “instigated by a few 





Europeanized Persians”’ as it was to 
enter into relations (except as a pro- 
tector) with the Babis. It is evident 
that he has little sympathy with the 
“movement,” on which subject he says 


Prof. ‘“‘ Browne has sometimes allowed his. 


heart to run away with his judgment, and 
has thereby weakened the cause he pleads 
for so earnestly.” The author, however, 
permits himself an amusing sketch of 
Malkom Khan, late Persian Minister at 
the Court of St. James’s, who appears to 
have begun life as a conjurer, and to have 
used his skill to some purpose. The 
future, says Col. Sykes, “ is on the knees 
of the gods’; but he is careful to point 
out that misgovernment does not neces- 
sarily imply unhappiness, and that “ the 
Persian always loves the excitement 
attending the uncertain incidence of the 
maliat or revenue.” His charming account 
of a Persian village makes the agriculturist 
better off than his fellow in the Panjab. 
Still, they have “ sat in bast,” and so a 
Constitution follows. 


The book is splendidly illustrated, and 
the maps are the best we have seen. 








Rudyard Kipling: a Critical Study. By 
Cyril Falls. (Martin Secker, 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. FALts, as a critic, has youth on his 
side, and, withal, youth’s most generous 
and engaging quality, enthusiasm. He 
extends it even to‘ Stalky & Co.’ In form, 
in more ways than one, his work reminds. 
us, none too pleasantly, of a thesis fora 
baccalauréat. But if he necessarily has 
the defects of his qualities, his apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Kipling derives this immediate 
advantage from his age, that it represents 
the opinion of the generation which has 
succeeded those who welcomed a new 
force in literature a quarter of a century 
ago. For, though Mr. Kipling is only now 
in his fiftieth year, he has enjoyed a world- 
wide reputation for half his lifetime. 
Since 1890, when ‘ Plain Tales from the 
Hills ’ was published, he has—journalism 
and certain lapses apart—achieved a mass. 
of work as astounding in its scope as in its 
high level of literary craftsmanship. His 
short stories alone, in the variety of their 
subjects and the knowledge of men and 
things they display, as well as in the 
amount of work entailed (though that is 
artfully concealed from the casual reader), 
might well have consumed all the energy 
and imagination of one writer. Yet he 
has achieved also in ‘Kim’ a novel of 
great excellence. He has achieved in the 
* Jungle Books’ the creation or successful 
revival of agenre unique in literature, and 
proved himself a master of allegory, as he 
had proved himself before to be a master 
of detail and effect. Apart from all these 
accomplishments, he stands out as the 
most popular poet of the day, although 
the reviewer regards his verse as the most 
negligible part of his productions. His 
reputation, however, at any rate im 
England, has not by any means enjoyed 
the even tenor of his success. Only a few 
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years had passed since the first chorus of 
delight and admiration had greeted his 
immature work when reaction set in. 
‘The Light that Failed ’ was by no means 
the “ book that failed’ that it was said 
to be. ‘The Day’s Work’ was received 
with how!s of abuse by many critics. Its 
author was declared, almost unanimously, 
to be past his day. Yet ‘The Day’s 
Work’ contained not only ‘ The Bridge- 
Builders,’ but also ‘The Tomb of his 
Ancestors’; not only ‘:007,’ but also 
‘The Maltese Cat’; not only ‘ William 
the Conqueror,’ but also ‘ The Brushwood 
Boy ’—short stories, nearly all first-rate 
in themselves, and all of them revealing the 
breadth and depth of the author’s genius: 
his eager appreciation of the ideals which 
inspire the men who do things throughout 
the Empire, and the way they do them ; 
his delight in the romance of machinery 
and its technical details ; his deep intel- 
lectual and artistic sympathy with the 
imaginative underlife of men, as well as 
the vigour, ‘‘ attack,’ conciseness, humour, 
and effect with which he tells a story so 
that the reader is compelled to read. 

The fact is, no doubt, that some critics 
had long been offended by Mr. Kipling’s 
use of ‘red-lattice phrases and ale-house 
language”’: they were by nature and 
experience the men least in sympathy 
with the odour of the engine-room or the 
locomotive yard : and many of them were 
upset by his political propaganda. Their 
hatred of Imperialism and the manner in 
which he preached it threw them com- 
pletely off their balance. Political pre- 
judice blinded them to their business of 
appreciating his art. Most loudly they 
condemned such stories as ‘The Ship 
that Found Herself.’ Mr. Falls tells us 
that he was a boy when he first read ‘ The 
Day’s Work.’ He belongs to a generation 
which, through the agency of motor-cars 
and flving-machines, has become more 
generally familiar with the fascination 
of mechanical appliances, and is better 
able to appreciate the romance of machi- 
nery which Mr. Kipling revealed to a 
world hitherto unconscious of it. It was 
‘007,’ then—a typical instance of the 
engine stories which the critics found so 
uninteresting—that appealed to his taste 
as a boy to such a degree as to he his 
favourite of all short stories. The point 
is of some interest if we agree with Mr. 
Falls that Mr. Kipling 
“will remain for posté¢rity the great fount 
of information as to the characters and 
fashion of Englishmen, soldiers, sailors, 
colonizers and administrators in the closing 
years of the nineteenth century.” 


It illustrates in vivid fashion the difference 
between the point of view of the elderly 
Late Victorian critics and the new genera- 
tion which was then arising. 

Mr. Falls has evidently enjoyed the 
task of making a critical estimate of the 
short stories by this master of that diffi- 
cult form of art. Who would not whose 
judgment is not warped by politics? and 
who would agree entirely with his estimate 
of them, or with anybody else’s, unless it 
be in the condemnation of ‘ Bertran and 
Bimi’? The choice of the best score of 





Mr. Kipling’s tales, if it were made the 
subject of a competition by The Saturday 
Westminster, would probably produce 
curious results. We have it on the 
authority of 8. R. Crockett that several 
literary men of his acquaintance wrote 
the name of what each considered Mr. 
Kipling’s best story upon a slip of 
paper. On every slip was written ‘ The 
Man who would be King.’ We do not 
quarrel with the verdict, but we doubt 
if the unanimity would be maintained if 
the field were more open. We have 
known those who liked * Brugglesmith ’ 
best. According to their temperaments 
and experiences, some readers, we fancy, 
would cast their votes for ‘ They,’ others 
for ‘The Tomb of his Ancestors’ or 
‘Without Benefit of Clergy’ or ‘ The 
Finest Story in the World.’ We were 
surprised to find that Mr. Falls does not 
appreciate the extraordinary artistic skill 
with which the last story is conceived and 
told. He differs here from M. Chevrillon, 
whose study of Mr. Kipling, perhaps the 
most brilliant and penetrating yet written, 
he usually follows, not without acknow- 
ledgment. Nor does he so much as men- 
tion ‘The Disturber of Traffic.’ This, 
‘With the Man who would be King,’ has 
always seemed to us to afford the most 
striking example of one side of Mr. Kipling’s 
art—the felicitous choice of the setting in 
which the main story is introduced. Nor 
do we agree with him that the improbability 
of ‘The Incarnation of Krishna Mul- 
vaney’ “simply shouts at one as one 
reads.” Francis Adams condemned the 
story as a poor one on that account. Its 
rich humour and brilliant atmosphere 
would save it from being a poor story, 
however improbable. But, artistically 
and in fact, it is not improbable. Nothing 
is when a “‘ grizzled, tender, and very wise 
Ulysses ’’ is sojourning, intoxicated, in the 
East. 

In a brief biographical chapter Mr. Falls 
brings out clearly the debt which, as the 
author has himself so handsomely acknow- 
ledged, he owes to his father. In John 
Lockwood Kipling’s ‘ Beast and Man in 
India’ can be traced the genesis of many 
of the Indian stories of his more famous 
son, and some of the traits of his genius. 
In this connexion the critic might have 
added, without in any way detracting 
from the literary originality of the ‘“‘ Mow- 
gli” stories, that they are based upon the 
common folk-lore of India. 


When he comes to consider his author 
as “artist and colourman ‘in words,” 
Mr. Falls makes a good point in drawing 
attention, not only to the more obvious 
characteristics of his style, such as com- 
pression, the short sentence, the use of 
Old Testament language, onomatopoésis, 
and so forth; but also to the fact that 
if he is always forceful and sometimes 
brutal in his style, he has passages of 
exceeding beauty, and that his most 
beautiful phrases are called forth, not by 
the Indian scenes that have made him 
famous, but by the English country-side, 
particularly by the visions of old English 
country houses. An ingenious essay, in- 
deed, might be written concerning the 





influence of climate and environment 
upon style. The student of style might 
derive we know not what deductions from 
an analysis of Mr. Henry James’s writings 
in America, France, and England, or of 
Mr. Kipling’s works during his Indian, 
American, African, and English phases. 
The gradual maturing of a man’s mind has 
much to do with the changes in his style. 
But those who have written in different 
parts of the world would be the first to 
admit that the sentences form themselves 
differently, for instance, in the Tropics. 
An artist is an impressionable creature. 
He cannot write in New York as if he were 
in London, or in Seville as if he were in 
Paris. In Mr. Kipling’s case the style 
varies naturally, not only with place, but 
also with subject; not only with the 
period of his intellectual development, 
but also with the environment in which 
that development has occurred. He is 
endowed to a very high degree with the 
receptivity of genius. If there was a 
considerable truth in Wilde’s sneer that 
the author of ‘ Barrack-Room Ballads’ 
and ‘ Plain Tales from the Hills’ was a 
genius who dropped his aspirates, the 
epigram has lost its sting for the author 
of ‘They’ and ‘The Brushwood Boy,’ 
‘Puck of Pook’s Hill’ and the ‘ Jungle 
Books.’ Mr. Kipling’s style, in fact, has 
kept pace to a great extent, both in prose 
and poetry, with his intellectual and 
spiritual, development. The smart, and 
occasionally rather cheap, cynic of Simla 
gave way to the professor of energy ; the 
satirical treatment of character was suc- 
ceeded, as Mr. F. L. Knowles suggested, by 
a more sympathetic, and finally by a 
spiritual, treatment. The characteristics, 
of course, overlap. But the main facts 
are obvious. The author of ‘ Rewards 
and Fairies’ is, in style and outlook, 
wonderfully different from the author of 
‘Plain Tales from the Hills,’ just as the 
writer of ‘ Departmental Ditties’ differs 
from the poet of ‘The Seven Seas.’ M. 
Chevrillon sees in him ‘“ un Anglais d’une 
fagon simple, violente et, de plus, trés 
nouvelle.” Forceful and original Mr. 
Kipling most certainly is; uncompro- 
misingly and assertively English he cer- 
tainly was, and that at a time when the 
average inarticulate Englishman was sur- 
feited with the glorification of all things 
that happened not to be English. But 
the vigour of his style and the direct- 
ness of his appeal have, it has always 
appeared to us, been allowed to obscure 
his claims as an artist: ‘ simple,” if you 
will, in his effect upon his readers ; but 
he is no less an artist, no less a subtle 
craftsman, in producing that effect than 
those of other schools who claim the 
monopoly of art. 

The length of our review may be taken, 
without further compliment, to express 
our appreciation of Mr. Falls’s work and 
his publisher’s series. The addition of a 
Bibliography and an Index would have 
added to its value for the library. 
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CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP. 


Sanpys’s ‘Short History 
of Classical Scholarship’ is welcome. 
His great work on the subject won 
for itself an acknowledged primacy 
as soon as it appeared. Before it, 
indeed, we had really nothing of a 
consecutive and comprehensive kind, and 
the student had to pick up what he could 
from diverse quarters. Symonds had 
provided a very readable volume in ‘ The 
Italian Scholars of the Renaissance’ ; 
works like Munro’s forcible Preface to 
Lucretius were tolerably abundant ; mono- 
graphs like Pattison’s ‘Casaubon’ were 
not unknown; but a connected view of 
the subject was unattainable. Only those 
who have tried to arrive at one in the 
old days can appreciate the labour and 
skill required to produce this admirable 
work. 

The ‘ History ’ has now been condensed 
to a quarter of its original bulk, and is 
in consequence more interesting to the 
general reader, while it leaves nothing 
unnoticed of real importance. Indeed, 
if we have any criticism to make, it 
would rather be that a good many minor 
scholars of recent years might have been 
omitted without much loss. Those still 
living are wisely not included, but there is 
a postscript, written in an appreciative 
tone, on Ingram Bywater, whose recent 
loss has been so widely and deeply 
deplored. 

The most interesting part of the history 
is, perhaps, that which deals with .the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. We 
are far enough removed from that period 
to see clearly who were the really great 
men; we know whose work has lasted. 
Before Erasmus we seem to be groping in 
the dark; after Wolf we may be bewil- 
dered by the multiplicity of luminaries. 
But this is largely a question of taste. 
Every lover of learning is familiar with 
the larger version; let us hope that 
many who may have shrunk from 
tackling so large a work will now be 
induced to make some acquaintance with 
the long series of scholars, the fruits of 
whose labours they have (like enough, 
without due gratitude) more or less 
absorbed in schools and colleges. 


Sm JOHN 


Readers who take a serious interest in 
literature may well be appalled at the 
incessant appearance of books, good, 





A Short History of Classical Scholarship from 
the Sixth Century B.C. to the Present Day. 
By Sir John Edwin Sandys. (Cambridge 
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Classical Association by Cyril Bailey. 
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Trimalchionis of Petronius, together with 
Four Poems ascribed to Petronius in Cod. 
Leid. Voss. 111. With Introduction and 
a Transcript by Stephen Gaselee. (Cam- 
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bad, and indifferent, which is a feature of 
recent years, and must feel in many 
cases the lack of a really expert retrospect 
year by year of that portion of the harvest 
which specially interests them. An honest 
and expert chronicle which sifts the 
wheat from the chaff is a godsend to-day, 
and all those who are concerned in the 
varied lore of ancient Greece and Rome 
should be particularly grateful for ‘ The 
Year’s Work in Classical Studies,’ the 
ninth volume of which, dealing with 
1914, has just appeared, edited by Mr. 
Cyril Bailey. The volume covers so 
extensive a field that the summaries can 
hardly be exhaustive, and the Classical 
Journals Board have, we think, done well 
in asking contributors to confine them- 
selves to the more important writings or 
discoveries of the year. Thus there is 
room in a volume of moderate size for a 
comprehensive survey, and the student 
of ‘ Hellenistic Greek ’ or ‘ Modern Greek ’ 
will find matter to interest him, as well 
as the more ordinary scholar who follows 
the advance of archeology or history. 
The article om ‘Modern Greek,’ Mr. 
Bailey remarks, came to him on August Ist, 
‘accompanied by a most friendly letter,”’ 
from a Professor of Strasburg. True 
scholarship has, or should have, no 
boundaries. 

Mr. Bailey is to be congratulated on 
the choice of the contributors, whose 
accounts are at once brief and lucid. All 
the important books and articles for 
which we have looked in various sections 
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considering the buried body as a ghost, 
and the body burnt to ashes as a person. 
The two ideas are sometimes combined 
or fade into one another in such evidence 
as we have, and Mr. Bailey shows in an 
interesting way that the later was by 
far the more fruitful in Greek life and 
thought, though the chthonic conception 
reached in Roman religion real significance 
and beauty. We think, in fact. that 
there is more to be said for the chthonic 
view than is put forward here. But the 
latter part of the lecture is highly 
summarized, and we should be glad to 
see the whole thesis developed at greater 


length. 


The brief title of Mr. Gaselee’s book, 
‘ Petronii Codex Traguriensis,’ mentions 
an author who is not commonly read, 
but is of exceptional interest. Petronius 
has been introduced, however, of late 
years to the world at large by the 
vivid sketch of his personality in ‘ Quo 
Vadis?’ While experts are hardly in- 
clined to accept in foto the portrait drawn 
by Sienkiewicz, they accept generally, we 
think, the identification of the author of 
the ‘ Satyricon ’ with the brilliantly casual 
and ironic Petronius whom Tacitus has 
immortalized in the * Annals.’ The arbiter 
of elegance in Nero’s Court offers a sur- 
prising contrast to its philosopher Seneca. 
The one is ful! of life and originality, the 
other full of maxims as commonplace as 
they are stale. It is as a realistic recorder 
of the habits and language of the common 


receive notice, and though judgment, of | people that Petronius is most striking. 
course, takes on a personal tinge, the | He has preserved the very slang of the 


writers are all, we think, entitled to a 
good hearing on the special themes they 
consider. It should be added that the 
volume has throughout ample references 
and a good Index. It is published in 
paper covers, but seems to us of sufficient 
importance to deserve a more permanent 
binding. 


The various Associations which have 
sprung up of recent years should not, as 
we have pointed out more than once, be 
content with occasional meetings and 
lectures. They should publish, as the 
English Association does, papers by ex- 
perts which will be helpful to students. 
We are glad to see that the Leeds Branch 
of the Classical Association has done this, 
putting into print a lecture by Mr. Cyril 
Bailey on ‘Some Greek and Roman 
Ideas of a Future Life.’ Mr. Bailey 
seeks to discover some ideas of the popular 
mind concerning the existence of the 
dead and their relation to the living. 
He examines three conceptions: that 
of the spirit in the tomb, that of the 
shade in Hades, and that of the dead 
personality punished or rewarded. The 
first notion is connected with burial, and 
is Mycenzan ; the second coincides with 
cremation in Homeric times, and leads 
to the third. But, the lecturer points 
out, it is not enough to state the con- 
nexion thus barely. The first notion is 
chthonic and animistic, and only when 
the second is reached do anthropomorphic 
ideas influence the conception of the dead. 
This explains the apparent paradox of 





day, which lasted, perhaps, no longer than 
some of the slang of the Victorian era, 
and equally needs research. 

The best-known and _best-accredited 
part of the ‘Satyricon’ describes a por- 
tentous dinner given by a pretentious 
vulgarian who is as boundless in resources, 
and as eager to surprise his guests, as any 
promoter of “ freak dinners ’’ in the land 
of millionaires. When the dinner is well 
on the go, and the guests begin to talk 
freely, one observes how little human 
nature has changed in the course of the 
centuries. The speakers are fluent in their 
way, though they despise grammar and 
connecting particles. They talk about 
the weather; they fortify truisms by 
particular instances of disaster; they 
reduce words to a minimum, as the man 
in the street does. to-day. They gloat 
over a fine funeral; and they have that 
limited view of education which belongs 
to the Philistine, and is pretty widely 
advertised to-day by some popular guides 
to the art of success. ‘‘ A nice frost,” 
exclaims one, 

““we ‘ve been having. 
made me warm. But a hot drink is as good 
as a greatcoat. I’ve been in the sun, and 
I’m obviously screwed, The wine has got 
into my head.” 

A friend then takes up the parable with 
objections to baths every day. Another 
illustrates the mutability of human for- 
tune, just in the vein of Sam Weller, by 
“the rustic who lost his spotted pig ” ; 
and a third, a rag-dealer, explains that his 


My bath scarcely 
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son keeps his head over his slate when he 
has a moment to spare :— 

“ He’s a cute lad, even if he’s madly keen 

on birds. I killed three goldfinches of his 
the other day, and told him the cat had 
eaten them. But he’s found some other 
nonsense to console him, and is very keen 
on painting.” 
He wants another of his boys to get a taste 
of law, for ‘‘ law is bread and butter,” and 
the lad ‘‘ has been sufficiently tainted with 
learning.” He concludes with the maxim 
that ‘‘ education is a bonanza, and a trade 
is a going concern.”’ All this is given in 
a vivid and unorthodox style which it is 
impossible to reproduce. Petronius is 
wonderfully modern, and not least in 
choosing as a realist to picture the 
uglier aspects of life, a task which seems 
easy only to the ignorant. 

Petronius has been but little studied in 
this country even by adult scholars, and 
we welcome, therefore, with special plea- 
sure the admirable collotype reproduction 
of the Codex Traguriensis, or rather that 
portion of it which contains the ‘ Cena 
Trimalchionis,’ edited by Mr. Stephen 
Gaselee, with a transcript on the opposite 
page. Mr. Gaselee is learned in all that 
concerns Petronius, and we hope he will 
give us a complete critical text of that 
author. His Introduction tells us of the 
fortunes of this precious MS., now in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris, but 
formerly in the possession of the Cippico 
family, whose palazzo in the little Dal- 
matian town of Trau is pictured in two 
attractive photographs. All that is known 
concerning the MS. is gathered here ; but 
we think Mr. Gaselee has reduced his 
readers by quoting an Italian account 
instead of translating it. Latin scholars 
are not often, as might be expected, fluent 
readers of Italian. 

The MS. is in a fifteenth-century Italian 
hand, but Mr. Gaselee, following Prof. 
A. C. Clark, supplies interesting evidence 
that it may have had an English original. 
The scribe was at once honest and stupid : 
“two very valuable qualities in copyists,”’ 
as Mr. Gaselee remarks. The writing is 
unusually clear, and shows signs of eccle- 
siastical training. Mr. Gaselee gives us a 
whole excursus on mistakes due to a bias 
of this sort in classical MSS., and even 
quotes at the bottom of the page The 
Birmingham Daily Mail, which credited 
Prof. Sonnenschein and his wife with 
going to a fancy dress ball as ‘‘ Socrates 
and Christian Thippe.” 

Some slight indications are suggested 
that the original of the MS. was an early 
copy, inter alia the spelling ‘‘ Agamenon ” 
for Agamemnon, which is invariable, and 
due to the dislike of Latin for the 
-mn-sound. But when Mr. Gaselee quotes 
“Clytemestra’’ also in this connexion, 
he seems to ignore the fact that this form 
is Greek as well as Latin, according to the 
testimony of the Medicean MS. of the 
* Agamemnon.’ 

The collotype process gives admirable 
results, and makes the strokes of the pen 
more distinct than they are in the original. 
It does not, however, always show clearly 
the details of a correction. Thus we 





could not be sure, without Mr. Gaselee’s 
foot-note, whether at the end of chap. xlii. 
“cancer” or “ carcer’’ should be read. 
He tells us that the latter is correct, the 
copyist having made » into r; but one 
recent editor at least gives “‘ cancer ”’ 
without’comment. Either would suit the 
sense. We should have been glad to have 
at the bottom of the page, where Mr. 
Gaselee has given us brief, but always 
pertinent critical notes, an indication of 
the passages for which there is other MS. 
authority. 

A facsimile like this is a valuable educa- 
tion in palzography which many scholars 
need. Emendation is allowable, indeed 
necessary, in some parts of Petronius ; 
but the wilder flights of imagination are 
restricted by viewing what is practically 
the actual hand of the scribe, and noticing 
his virtues and peculiarities. The reason- 
ableness of a conjecture depends on a 
knowledge of the forms of letters and 
other details in the MS. The theory 
of substantial additions or omissions in 
the text of classical authors is not so pre- 
valent as it was, but it is still carried 
to absurd lengths. Mr. Gaselee fills in 
an odd half-page of his Introduction 
with emendations of his own, which strike 
us as ingenious, and well adapted to the 
circumstances of the text. The first, 
however, is, we think, unnecessary, if 
** quies ”’ refers to the previous adventures 
of the friends. 

At the end Mr. Gaselee gives a fac- 
simile of four Petronian poems in a famous 
MS. of Leiden (Coll. Leid. Vossianus 111). 
Here, as elsewhere, he gives ample 
references for study. This MS. is much 
earlier than the other, and more difficult 
to read. In the Latin rendering opposite 
the contractions are preserved ; they are, 
however, tolerably clear to any one 
acquainted with Latin metres. 








In the Enemy’s Country : being the Diary 
of a Little Tour in Germany and Else- 
where during the Early Days of the War. 
By Mary Houghton, (Chatto & Windus, 
5s. net.) 


Mrs. Hoventon has been well advised 
in publishing her charming Diary, for she 
manages in the brightest way to give a 
teally valuable picture of some parts of 
Italy, Austria, and Germany as she found 
them at the moment of the outbreak of 
war. She only professes to touch on the 
“lighter aspects as seen by the wan- 
derer”’; but, though she misses none of 
these, she incidentally does much to bring 
before us the terrible side of war, as seen 
at points far from the fighting lines. 
She was living in Florence, and before a 
general war was expected she had already 
noted in her Diary that there was no 
German gold to be obtained in that city. 
Having bought a small motor-car, she 
started with her husband late in July 
for a tour in Germany. Their travels 
took them, by way of Verona, Bozen, and 
the Brenner, to Innsbruck, where they 
turned off for the Fern Pass. As soon as 
they reached the Austrian frontier there 
were rumours of war, and before they 





arrived at Franzenfeste they met on the - 
roads crowds of peasants to whom war 
disks and tin cans had been served out. 
On August Ist they were stopped at the 
German frontier by soldiers who were 
digging a trench across the road to cut 
communication between the country of 
Germany and her ally. This was when 
war news was scanty, and when people 
were only asking if Germany was going to 
war. A little later in the Diary it is noted 
that at the railway frontier the lines be- 
tween the two countries had been torn 
up; but, whatever the reason, State 
papers published since Mrs. Houghton 
wrote show that she was wrong in 
thinking that Germany was “ on the look 
out for some little surprise on the part of 
her friend Austria.” 

Munich was reached at night on 
August Ist, and that day the travellers 
saw that everywhere men and _ horses 
had already been ‘drained from the 
valleys.” They then found that Germany 
had declared war with Russia, and that 
people were eagerly asking whether France 
or England would take a hand. The 
genera! opinion in the Bavarian capital 
was that * there was no likelihood of fight- 
ing on the Belgium and Holland side.” 
But the air was full of rumour, and it was 
reported that President Poincaré had been 
assassinated and France was in a state of 
revolution! The author writes that as 
early as August Ist all the German men 
between 45 and 50 were called up for 
service—a statement which, we think, 
time has proved to be inaccurate—and 
that in Munich businesses were already 
closed for want of hands. 

It was at this city on August 5th that, 
in the early morning, she heard England 
had declared war. 

““ Germany was very angry—she did not 

expect England to go to war....Many of 
the Americans had already been out, and 
they warned us that feeling was rising high 
against England; it was risky to go in 
certain quarters of the town.” 
Her American friends wore American 
flags, and advised her to do so; but she, 
being English, preferred to stick to her 
own colours, or rather to wear none. 

Mrs. Houghton goes on to describe, in 
a lively, chatty fashion, how she and her 
husband, having had their motor taken 
from them, fled from Munich on August 5th, 
and managed, with much difficulty, to 
get to the Lake of Constance, and so to 
Geneva. The Diary ends in Florence on 
September 30th, and shows, in a graphic 
way, what Italy was then doing, and what 
were the feelings of the Florentines. 

If Mrs. Houghton wrote in a more serious 
vein, one might be tempted to criticize 
some of her opinions. She suggests that 
the people of the Val d’ Adige are not much 
attached to Italy ; that the present genera- 
tion know nothing of Italy; and that if 
Italy, as a result of the war, should get 
that district, she would find it an em- 
barrassment of the Alsace type. Mrs. 
Houghton passed rapidly through the 
Trentino, and perhaps did not take suffi- 
cient note of the Italian character or the 
people, It is arguable that the anny 
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* of the people do not know what they want ; 
but it should always be remembered that 
in Austria-Hungary there are between 
700,000 and 800,000 people whose tongue 
is Italian or Latin. The author, however, 
seems to have her doubts, for in a later 
part of her book she says that the Trentinos 
are ‘‘ more Italian than Austrian.” 

But these are trifles, and so are the 
mistakes in some German names, and one 
or two bits of odd English. Those who 
want to help a good cause can do so in a 
way which should be pleasant. They can 
buy Mrs. Houghton’s book, and enjoy it, 
knowing that the profits from its sale go 
to the Red Cross Fund for the benefit of 
Serbia and Montenegro. 








A Life of Robert Cecil, First Earl of 
Salisbury. By Algernon Cecil. (John 
Murray, 12s. net.) 


Tue “ Pigmy” of Queen Elizabeth and 
** Little Beagle ’’ of James I. has hitherto 
been denied a full-length biography. 
though Mr. Ravenscroft Dennis supplied 
an acceptable sketch of him last year in 
his ‘ House of Cecil.’ The reason for this 
neglect is apparent. Robert Cecil, first 
Earl of Salisbury, able though he was and 
untiring though he was, belonged to the 
outwardly unsympathetic class of states- 
men. He won respect, much as Henry 
Pelham won respect, and after him George 
Grenville and his son Lord Grenville, and 
Lord Aberdeen. But it is impossible to 
imagine the citizens of London throwing 
their’ hats wildly in the air as the coun- 
sellor of two sovereigns passed by. His 
smallness had probably little to do with 
the matter, for Lord John Russell was 
short, and many keep a warm corner in 
their hearts for him. It is the face that 
repels—the perplexed and peevish face 
which is familiar through the younger 
Gheeraedts’s group of the English and 
Spanish plenipotentiaries of 1604, in the 
National Portrait Gallery, and which 
visitors to Hatfield House have studied 
in the single figure by the same hand. 

Kinsmanship has been attracted where 
non-Cecilian authorship has remained in- 
different ; and the life of Burghley’s son has 
been written by Mr. Algernon Cecil in the 
volume before us. The result is em- 
phatically pleasing, and, though the author 
disclaims profundity, he has made a fairly 
thorough study of the State papers, and 
produced some valuable evidence—pre- 
viously in manuscript— from Hatfield 
House, chiefly about the house itself. 
Mr. Cecil delights in anecdote, but even in 
his discursiveness he illustrates the age. 
The case of Dr. Lopez makes a capita! 
story. Was that Portuguese Jew a 
Spanish spy? was he a _ counter-spy 
caught at an awkward moment for him ? 
was he in the pay of both sides? It is 
most difficult to say. Sardou would have 
solved the problem in one way, and Victor 
Hugo in another. Mr. Cecil will, at any 
rate, win agreement with his contention 
that, though philosophic and _ constitu- 
tional historians may scorn such plots, 
all the temper of the times is latent in 
their folds, 





Salisbury the man makes an agreeable 
figure, of the unheroic kind, in Mr. Cecil’s 


pages. His brief married life seems to 
have been singularly happy — “ the 


dearest bond that ever I was tied in,”’ he 
wrote after his wife had been seven years 
in the grave—and he remained a widower 
to his death. His letters to his son. 
Pepys’s “ simple Lord Salisbury,” are full 
of genial wisdom, not in Burleigh’s 
sententious style, but in the homely 
manner best calculated to appeal to an 
idle and brainless young man: “II 
orthography agreeth not well with an 
University,’ and ‘‘ Keeping running horses 
I will no more allow.” He was capable 
of long friendships with good safe men 
like himself—the Earl of Dorset for one, 
and Sir Walter Cope for another. His 
brilliant contemporaries Essex and 
Ralegh received excellent advice from 
him ; he went the same way with them 
until they made themselves impossible, 
then he discarded them, no doubt with a 
heavy heart. Enclosures may have made 
him unpopular at Hatfield; but he was 
kind to the poor, and a widow paid him 
this fine compliment: “‘I have had many 
good words from sundry great persons, 
only deeds from your Lordship.” 

All this may be readily admitted, but, 
unfortunately, we have to measure the 
* Little Beagle’’ by the standard of 
statesmanship, not of churchwardenship. 
Mr. Cecil is careful to point out that we 
should set him up against Henri IV. and 
Barneveldt—not against Gladstone, let us 
say, or his own descendant the late Lord 
Salisbury. He did not scruple about 
torturing a contumacious witness ; he was 
ruthless to religious dissidents whenever 
their plots, real or imaginary, appeared to 
endanger the throne; his spy system 
was as remorseless as Fouché’s. Did he 
accept a pension from Spain? The evi- 
dence points strongly to his having done 
so, and it sorely exercises Mr. Cecil. At 
least, he argues, Salisbury of all men 
cannot be accused of having betrayed his 
country for doublons. But that is surely 
to use one of those twentieth - century 
arguments against which Mr. Cecil rightly 
contends. Pensions thus bestowed were 
regarded by both sides not as bribes, but 
** tips,” the gratuities one bestows on a 
waiter at an eating-house or on a friend’s 
coachman who drives one to the station. 
They established little reciprocal claim ; 
they were repaid by florid expressions of 
gratitude, and were regarded as legitimate 
windfalls by the splendidly impecunious 
—a class to which the servants of Eliza- 
beth and James perforce belonged. 

Mr. Cecil seems to discover in Salisbury 
something of an idealist, but he fails to 
substantiate that bold statement by valid 
argument. The Elizabethans were many 
of them magnificent dreamers; Ralegh 
and Essex certainly, while even Leicester 
was by no means destitute of visions of 
fine policy. Behind his cautions and 
procrastinations old Burleigh cherished a 
robust love of his country; and if he 
could have had his way our support of 
the Netherlands would have been less 
calculating, more chivalrous. But be- 





side those upstanding figures Salisbury 
appears to carry himself like a superior 
super-clerk. He was, in fact, a heagle, 
We can perceive him industriously hunting 
among the turnips, never baffled by the 
doubles and twistings of his prey. It is 
impossible to conceive of him entering 
for the Waterloo Cup cf statesman- 
ship with Chatham and Vergennes and 
Cavour. 

Yet a beagle is a fine breed of dog, and 
with the possible exception of Fouché— 
we mean the fairly respectable Fouché of 
the Empire, not Citizen Fouché of Nantes 
—Salisbury was the most accomplished 
beagle the post-Reformation world has 
known. Fouché, too, came nearer, per- 
haps, to a tinker’s lurcher. Salisbury 
was trained to his business by his wise old 
father as carefully as Chatham educated 
William Pitt for his future position, 
though in a different way. He served a 
fruitful apprenticeship in the Low 
Countries. He was sent down to Ply- 
mouth to make Ralegh and his associates 
disgorge the treasures of the “ carrack,” 
and Elizabeth came off the richer by 
80,000/. His negotiations at Vervins with 
Henri IV., insincere on both sides, proved 
him to be a match for the anthor of the 
maxim, ** Que lhonneur des Princes gist 
toujours 4 bien fair leur affairs,’ and left 
behind them one of those strange mutual 
likings which occur more frequently in 
private than in public life. 

Salisbury, however, had little indepen- 
dent personality apart from his sovereigns. 
So long as Elizabeth lived it was well with 
England; both mistress and servant 
favoured middle ways, and it may be that 
the Queen’s parsimony, which grated on 
Burleigh, was not resented by his tamer 
son. Even in her decrepitude the time 
was well spent in those secret, but not 
dishonourable overtures to James which 
secured a peaceful succession. When 
associated with that vacillating and thrift- 
less Scot, Salisbury failed to assert him- 
self. His foreign policy, far from being 
idealist, consisted in trying to keep open 
old sores between France, Spain, and the 
Netherlands, to prevent any two of them 
from combining against England, and 
James must be pronounced to have dis- 
played more generous instincts than his 
Secretary. In the region of finance. Salis- 
bury, as Mr. Cecil shows in the ablest of 
many good chapters, made a straight- 
forward effort to obviate the effects of the 
royal extravagance. But the Great Con- 
tract failed, thanks to James’s perversity, 
and its failure about broke Salisbury’s 
heart. There can be no doubt that, as 
Naunton observed, Salisbury’s “little 
crooked person carried a headpiece of 
vast content.”’ Mr. Cecil justly describes 
Bacon’s sneer that he was only suited 
for quiet times as no more than a half- 
truth, since he displayed high courage 
both during the Essex Rebellion and the 
Gunpowder Plot. But, while we agree 
with his biographer that he falls into the 
second class of statesmen, we should place 
him, not with Walpole, who ought really 
to be in the first, but with Henry Pelham 
and Lord Liverpop]. 
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Recollections : the Reminiscences of the 
pusy Life of One who has Played the 
Varied Parts of Sailor, Author, and 
Lecturer. By Frank T. Bullen. (Seeley, 
Service & Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 


FEELING that the hand of death was upon 
him, Frank Bullen had an inevitable in- 
clination to leave hehind him some record 
of his varied life. He was unhappily too 
ill and tired to see that life as a pro- 
portioned whole, and felt perhaps, in 
his despondent mood, that it was not 
worth while to rewrite with enfeebled 
powers those chapters in the story 
which he had vigorously set forth in 
‘The Cruise of the ‘ Cachalot,”’’ ‘ The 
Log of a Sea Waif,’ and the * Confessions 
of a Tradesman.’ Yet the beginning of 
these * Recollections’ is by far the best 
part. We get a penetrating glimpse 
into his childhood at Paddington under 
the care of Aunt Kitty, one of those self- 
sacrificing working-class women who seem 
to have a limitless capacity for supporting 
derelict children and hulking brothers 
who are born workshy. Of Bullen’s 
adventures after her death as errand boy 
and street arab we learn nothing new, 
but in some pages (all too few) he takes us 
once more to the South Seas, and intro- 
duces us to a Swahili cook who defined 
Sunday as a day on which “all mans 
plenty get dlunk, plenty fight, plenty 
play knife.” These fleeting reminiscences 
are excellent, but unfortunately they 
soon come to an end. 

In this his last book, as he pathetically 
foresaw it would be, Frank Bullen is 
almost entirely concerned with the days 
after he had emancipated himself from 
a clerkship in the Meteorological Office, 
and commenced author, as they used to 
say in the eighteenth century, and 
lecturer. He does not pay compliments 
to “ the Office,”’ the real truth being that 
he was unsuited for sedentary pursuits. 
Bullen graduated for the lecture plat- 
form as a street-corner preacher, and 
there again we get far too little about 
experiences that must have been out of the 
common. His frontispiece represents him 
arrayed in white tie and dress coat, and 
in keeping with that indication we get 
stories about lectures missed through 
breakdowns on the railway; lectures 
kept owing to an intelligent guard; bad 
hotels and good hotels; prolix chair- 
men and chairmen who spoke to the 
point; ‘‘lanternists’’ who mixed up 
the slides and those who did not; kind 
hosts and snobbish hosts; enthusiastic 
audiences composed of schoolboys, and 
an apathetic audience of Welsh miners 
who knew no English. The materials 
were none too promising, and there are 
signs that the brain which threw them 
into shape was weary. Instead of his old 
sturdy English, based on the Bible, Bullen 
slides down into such facile journalism as 
 & veritable elixir,” meaning a cup of hot 
coffee at a railway station. 

These ‘ Recollections,’ it is much to be 
feared, will not add to the writer's 
reputation. The impulse to compose them 
was natural enough, but it isa pity that 


. 





he had not some stern friend at hand to 
make him reconsider his plan. Let us hope 
that they will recall to his readers the old 
Bullen of ‘ The Cruise of the ‘ Cachalot * ’ 
and ‘ The Log of a Sea Waif.’ That was 
a genuine author, with the right touch of 
romance in him, with a knowledge of 
strange seas and little-known harbours, 
and a style which, being then unpre- 
tentious, admirably suited his theme. 
Louis Becke, who also roughed it before 
the mast, had at his best all Bullen’s 
power of narrative, with perhaps a truer 
feeling for the more smiling moods of 
Nature. They both wrote for bread, and 
they wrote too much; the roar of the 
ocean grew faint in their ears, and, under 
the routine of literary production, their 
methods became mechanical. Yet Becke’s 
* By Reef and Palm ’ and Bullen’s ‘ Cruise 
of the * Cachalot ”’ should retain their 
public long after thousands of more 
sophisticated works have been deservedly 
forgotten. 








The Berlin Court under William II. By 
Count Axel von Schwering. (Cassell 
& Co., 16s. net.) 

GERMANY AND AuvstrIA have got into the 

way of issuing anonymous books which 

pretend to deal with Court secrets. The 
revelations are, naturally, all the work of 
most distinguished authors, and the present 
memoirs «ame to the publishers through 

a “high personage,’ who declares that 

“the intimacy which existed between 

the author and his Imperial master ” 

was so * close as to render it both logical 
and legitimate to believe all the details 
given in the Diary” of a man who is 
stated to have killed himself in September 
last after a stormy scene with the Em- 
perer. Being only English, and knowing 
something of the way in which other 

Court memoirs have been produced, we 

do not propose to accept “ all the details ”’ 

at the value set upon them by the anony- 
mous “ high personage.” 

It may be admitted that whoever wrote 
the book was in a position to know much 
of the intimate private life of the Kaiser, 
yet it is hard to credit all the author’s 
statements. He is ready, for instance, to 
give a verbatim report of a most con- 
fidential conversation between the Em- 
peror and a high officia! at which we 
gather—judging by his own diary—that 
he was not present ; and the book is full 
of things which leave one sceptical. 

“Count Axel von Schwering”’ is said 
to have written most of his memoir before 
the war. Many of his prophecies have 
turned out so true, even in unimportant 
details, that the reader is compelled to 
ask whether they have not been touched-up 
since the events happened with which they 
are concerned. The forecasts fit in with 
facts a little too neatly. 

On the other hand, there are plenty 
of things which, whether written before 
the war or not, show how little the writer 
understood his country. No German, he 
thought, dreamt that Russia would ever 
quarrel with Germany. Evidence abounds 
to the contrary. What of the words of 





Bismarck and of the old Emperor Wil- 
liam ? But, writing before peace was 
disturbed, the diarist noted that France 
was the sole cause of anxiety to Germans, 
though he admitted that there was “a 
vague uneasiness concerning the trust- 
worthiness of the allies Germany is sup- 
posed to have.” As to the value of the 
Triple Alliance, he might have quoted 
Bismarck, who repeatedly told his country- 
men that Italy would not fight on the 
same side as Austria; but perhaps he 
only had in view the more recent warning 
of Genera! Bernhardi, who foresaw, in 1911, 
that the Triple Alliance would fall to bits. 

About the Kaiser himself there is 
much that is obviously true, and other 
matters which (whether true or not) are 
interesting as coming from a man who 
claims to have been since childhood one 
of the closest friends of his sovereign. 
The picture drawn of William II. is that 
of a strong man—strong now 
‘partly because in a distant past, not for- 
gotten by him, he was weak, and allowed 
others, stronger than he was at that period of 
his life, to lead him....into doing things 
which he deeply regretted in later years.” 

There is in the memoir a good deal 
of gossip about the Crown Prince, and 
the reader is often invited to take on trust 
statements which it is difficult to accept. 
Who, for instance, is likely to believe 
that the Kaiser looked with lenient eyes 
on a flirtation of the Crown Prince with 
an American prima donna, because he 
felt that it would lead his eldest son to 
renounce his rights to the throne, and so 
leave the succession clear for the Em- 
peror’s ‘favourite child, Prince’ Eitel 
Fritz ” ? 

When we look to see what is said of 
King Edward, we find the statement that 
* hostility between England and Germany 
took definite shape after the accession of 
King Edward,” that the Kaiser under- 
stood this, and that upon the death of 
our King his great wish was “ to estab- 
lish a close commercial union between 
Great Britain and Germany.” 

The chapters to which most readers will 
turn are those which concern the events 
which led directly to the present war. 
The author shows in some detail how the 
Kaiser did his work—how, in the Balkan 
troubles, he pulled the strings, and made 
use of his innumerable royal relatives. 
Then on July Ist there is reported a long 
conversation with the Emperor, who 
talked freely about the murder of the 
Austrian Archduke, and who at that 
early date (if we may believe “ Count 
Axel ’’) prophesied general European war. 
It is alleged that the Kaiser said :— 

Russia shall be punished for the share 

she has had in this drama ; she will suffer for 
it. She must be either very stupid or very 
conceited if she thinks Austria will not insist 
on the chastisement of the guilty people.... 
Out of this murder will, perhaps, result the 
ultimate triumph of German civilisation and 
German politics.” 
His friend declares that, feeling alarmed, 
he asked if his sovereign contemplated 
war, and that the reply was, “No; I 
am not thinking of going to war, but I may 
be obliged to declare it.” 
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On July 2nd the author saw General 

von Moltke, fresh from a long interview 
with William II.; and the chief of the 
staff said, ‘‘ Yes, my friend, the storm is 
coming on at last.” This may be 
credited; but it is more difficult to 
believe the further statement that if Ger- 
many emerged 
‘triumphant out of the struggle we should 
lose the respect and the consideration of 
Europe, owing to the means we should be 
forced to employ.” 
German officers believed in making war 
“ frightful,” but did not think they 
would thereby lose the respect of Europe. 
On the same day General von Moltke 
declared that the Kaiser was “ thinking 
of war, preparing for it; and... .deter- 
mined to declare it if others do not.” 

On July 24th, when the Emperor had 
completed his plans, and gone on his 
yacht for a holiday in Northern waters, 
another conversation with him is reported. 
He is stated to have said that the time 
had come for him to throw oft his mask ; 
that the struggle to keep the peace during 
his twenty-five years’ reign had been 
hard. Now 
**T can breathe freely. I do not wish for war, 
but I will not go a single step to prevent its 
breaking out. I will await it without flinch- 
ing, and, should I find myself entangled in it, 
then indeed will I make it without mercy 
and without remorse, sparing no one and 
nothing, destroying all that I cannot take.” 

On July 28th. after a further talk, the 

writer says that he finds the Emperor 
“suddenly transformed into a cunning, 
hypocritical, sly being, who had for years in 
the secret of his thoughts meditated upon 
this awful infamy which I fear is about to be 
perpetrated !”’ 
To his intimate friend he now appears as 
‘““a scheming, cruel, unscrupulous bri- 
gand,” a man who had “ brutally” 
treated his mother, and in whose character 
arrogance was the dominating factor. 

On August 3rd there is another con- 
versation with the Emperor, in which the 
policy of striking “terror into the soul 
of the enemy,” so faithfully followed out 
in Belgium, was shown to be planned in 
advance: ‘No pity shall be shown to 
him,” and mercy would be out of place. 

It is a curious book. The main note 
is that the Kaiser deluded his closest 
companions into thinking that he wanted 
peace, whereas for years he had aimed at 
war: a view which may be compared 
with that of the French Ambassador at 
Berlin, who reported in November, 1913, 
that “the Emperor has ceased to be a 
partisan of peace,” and with that of Lord 
Haldane, who still believes that it was 

only two years ago that the intentions of 
the Kaiser changed. 

“Count Axel von Schwering”’ spares 
neither the living nor the dead; and 
many of his remarks must cause un- 
necessary pain. 

The habit of setting-up bogies in order 
to knock them down is a little too con- 
spicuous; as, for example, when the 
author speaks of things which he states 
have “never come to the knowledge of 
the public”’ concerning the San Remo 





tragedy: ‘‘ Amongst them is the legend 








that Prince William,’ when he arrived 
on avisit to his parents, “ brought with 
him an act of abdication for his father’s 
signature.” Nothing is easier than to jot 
down such tales. To give any evidence of 
their truth is another matter. But even 
if the memoirs cannot be relied on, they 
are, at any rate, very readable. 








Bronté Poems : Selections from the Poetry 
of Charlotte, Emily, Anne, and Bran- 
well Bronté. Edited, with an Intro. 
duction, by Arthur C. Benson. (Smith, 
Elder & Co., 3s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Benson has given us a charming 
little volume which will be welcome on 
many shelves. His aim, we think, has 
been to put together and preserve all that 
is of value in the poetical work of the three 
Bronté sisters and their brother, or any- 
how enough, whether valuable or no, to 
be representative of the family. The 
difficulty, as he himself recognizes, is 
that there was, after all, but one poet 
among them; that a fragment from 
Emily is of more interest than any of 
Charlotte’s or Anne’s most carefully 
polished pieces. For that very reason 
it was needless, perhaps, to allow as 
much as eighty pages to Anne’s work ; 
within that space she surely says the 
little she has to say quite four times over. 
Even Charlotte, with sixty pages, suffers ; 
she would have appeared better and not 
less characteristically with half that 
amount. The bulk of the volume is, of 
course, devoted to Emily’s work, and we 
are not suggesting that her sisters have 
encroached upon her. Even here, since 
there was to be a selection, a higher 
standard might with advantage have 
been applied. Still there may have been 
other considerations to be borne in mind. 
Previous editors have failed to recognize 
that, with all its imperfections, Emily 
Bronté’s work is a national possession, 
and that lovers of poetry are entitled 
to demand seriousness and accuracy in 
those who take charge of it. Mr. Benson 
would naturally be expected to bring a 
scholar’s scrupulousness to his task. In 
a complete edition of the poems published 
recently we read :— 
To live in sunshine now would be 
To live in every sweetest thought ; 
What I have been and seen below 
Must first be utterly forgot. 
The stanza makes little sense as it 
stands, and less in the context to which 
it belongs; it further lacks a rhyme. 
Mr. Benson gives us 
To live in sunshine would be now 
To live in Lethe ; every thought 
Of what I have seen and been below 
Must first be utterly forgot. 
So, not only do all our difficulties dis- 
appear, leaving us a stanza of considerable 
beauty, but also we have an autobio- 
graphical confession of a moving kind. 
Mr. Benson has our gratitude for this and 
not a few other restorations. He some- 
times saves Emily from an absurdity, as 
when 
Toss up the window’s velvet veil 
becomes 
Loop up the window’s velvet veil; 





and sometimes restores a whole poem, as 
when 
What follows in Ula’s garden sweet 
Is worth one flake of snow 
becomes 
What flower in Elbe’s garden sweet 
Is worth one flake of snow ? 
Several times, too, he presents us with 
what seems a new thing altogether, simply 
through having recognized that Emily 
habitually crowded odd verses into any 
vacant scraps of page in her manuscript 
book. In this way the beautiful lyric 
Tell me, tell me, smiling child, 


which we quoted in these columns four 
years ago, now for the first time obtains 
its due in an edition of her poems. 

Having carried his attentions so far, 
Mr. Benson might surely have carried 
them a little further. It is obvious that 
he has still left much undone. Mr. 
Clement Shorter in his recent edition of 
‘ Wuthering Heights ’ reproduced thirty 
or more pages of Emily Bronté’s MSS. 
in facsimile. Without having done more 
than glance over a part of these, we have 
noted at least a dozen errors in Mr. 
Benson’s text, the readings he adopts 
being several times such as to make 
nonsense of what Emily wrote. Such 
are, for example (p. 243), 

The parted lips, the golden hair 
That backward from his brow, 

where the original has “‘Cast’’; and on 
the same page the failure to notice that 
with the next stanza, 


Memory! how thy magic fingers, 


anew poem begins. Again, in the beau- 
tiful song ‘This shall be thy Lullaby,’ 
the reading 
Sleep, stilly sleep, thou dark-haired child ! 

is unfortunate, as it quite breaks the 
unity of tone. Emily wrote ‘“ my,” and 
we had conjectured she must have done 
so before we found her MS. of the piece. 
It must be admitted that her hand is 
often as hard to decipher as that of some 
medizval scribe, and the problems her 
editors have to reckon with are enhanced 
in that she seems to have copied and 
recopied her work, and that a poet is 
seldom an accurate copyist. But now 
that the work of textual recension has 
been begun, let us hope that it will be 
continued. We cannot help expressing 
our regret that Mr. Benson, when so 
admirable an opportunity offered, did 
not address himself to it more conscien- 
tiously. 

We should like to know on what autho- 
rity he ascribes the lyric 


I know not how it falls on me 


to the year 1831. This would make it 
by several years the earliest of Emily’s 
verses. At 23 she might well have said, 
Forgive me if I ’ve shunned so long 
Your gentle greeting, earth and air! 
But sorrow withers even the strong, 
And who can fight against despair ? 
We hope she did not say it at 13, and do 
not believe she could have produced such 
work at that age. But if she did, and 
with it the perfect preceding stanza, she 
becomes the most precocious of English 
lyrists. 
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4 History of the Roya! Dublin Society. 
By Henry F. Berry. (Longmans & Co., 
15s. net.) 


Tats intricate volume is by a_ very 
learned man, well versed in the study of 
records, and therefore highly competent 
to master the details of his subject. It 
is a record of the patriotic efforts made 
in the eighteenth century, by a large group 
of those gentlemen who are commonly 
called absentees, for the improvement of 
the general condition of the poorer classes 
in three principal, and a myriad lesser, 
directions. The first three were agri- 
culture, practical science, and fine arts ; 
the lesser are exhibited in the astounding 
list of prizes offered to public competition 
in the year 1766, which fills an Appendix 
of 35 octavo pages! This great Society 
remained purely voluntary until its in- 
corporation in 1746, which was done for 
the sake of a grant of 5001. a year from 
the State, in spite of the wise advice of 
Lord Chesterfield—a true friend of the 
Society. But this abandonment of its 
perfect liberty, perhaps necessary owing 
to the failure of voluntary subscriptions, 
was as nothing compared to the amal- 
gamations with the Royal Agricultural 
Society and then with the Science and 
Art Department in the nineteenth century. 
The negotiations and quarrels concerning 
these changes, and the successful struggle 
of the Royal Dublin Society to escape 
being swamped in the Department and 
ruled by Government officials—all this is 
fully told, but is no longer interesting. 


The original attempt of the patriotic 
gentry, on the other hand, and their 
success or failure in the eighteenth century, 
are of deep interest to the student of 
Irish history. But Dr. Berry gives us 
only the details; he carefully avoids 
generalizing ; he says not one word on 
politics; he does not criticize; and thus 
it is left to the reader or the critic to 
raise questions which can be only partly 
answered by the facts in this book, or the 
answers verified by appeal to these facts. 
We will make a few suggestions in this 
direction. 


The first thing which any historian 
of Ireland will note is that the whole 
inception and working of the Society 
lay in the hands of Protestant gentry— 
landowners and higher clergy. We 
do not find any attempt made to enlist 
the local Catholic priests or bishops in 
the work of the Society, yet their 
influence in making the poorer classes 
take up new ideas and compete for prizes 
in new crops would have been inestimable. 
But the Protestant flavour of the Society 
amounted to bigotry, as was shown by 
the blackballing of the most respectable 
Roman Catholic candidates for election. 
It might have been anticipated that this 
narrowness of view was one great cause 
of the failure of the Society to carry out 
its magnificent programme. Numerous 
attempts, at first full of hope and success, 
died away after a few years. Thus there 
was a time when the best flax was grown 
and woven into linen in Sligo, in Clare, 





and in Meath. 
weavers planted there by enterprisi 
landowners. Not an acre of flax is now 
grown in any of these counties. The first 
great contrast in Sir Horace Plunkett's 
organization, so like in general appearance 
to the plan of the Royal Dublin Society, 
is that he uses local people of all creeds 
indiscriminately. 


But there seems to be a second weak 
point in the older scheme, which is that 
too much attention was paid to the in- 
troduction of novelties, and not enough 
to the perfecting of the crops already 
popular, but badly produced, in the 
country. Every one knows how addicted 
the Irish peasant is to his old ways — how 
he hates all innovations, how long he 
resists the clearest evidence that his rude 
methods are inferior to the newer and 
more scientific treatment of land. In the 
great list of proposed prizes already men- 
tioned we find liquorice, weld or bony- 
moore (sic), woad, saffron, smalt, and queer 
things which the present writer never heard 
of, put beside the breeding of horses, 
the growing of turnips and _parsnips, 
and industries which the native might 
accept. But while there is much en- 
couragement to growing hops, there is 
not much to malt; and while prizes are 
offered for Irish ale, not one word is said 
about the ‘delicious black beer ” which 
was already then being brewed in Arch- 
bishop Price’s palace by his English 
steward Richard Guinness, nor, indeed, 
do that famous family of merchants 
appear in the lists of members till recent 
times. The late Lord Ardilaun, by his 
constant interest and large liberality to 
the Society—the present volume is due 
to his bounty—has amply made up for 
the neglect shown either to or by his 
ancestors. The absence of the names of 
the leading politicians—Grattan, Flood, 
and their followers—from the active 
members of the Society is likewise 
notable. In agreement with what has 
been said concerning the choice of 
new industries, we find hardly a word 
in early days about potatoes, and very 
little about the breeding of cattle and 
sheep. Possibly hostile English _legis- 
lation was still choking the great cattle 
trade from Ireland. About the making 
of pure whisky there is not one word. 

Still more questionable than the pro- 
motion of myriad industries was the plan 
invented by the celebrated “‘ Premium ”’ 
Madden, a most liberal and public-spirited 
gentleman, a parson with a landed estate, 
who not only introduced the novelty of 
giving premiums on the result of the Term 
Examinations in Trinity College, Dublin, 
but also offered rewards varying from 
501. to 51. for the best of anything or 
everything in a year’s agricultural work. 
There were prizes for the greatest number 
of trees planted, for the largest amount of 
bog reclaimed, as well as for the best 
wheat, oats, flax, &e. Whether this is the 
best way to stimulate industry may well 
be disputed. Many will think that the 
naturally lazy and improvident Irish 
peasant may be thus incited to work and 
to improve. But will he continue his 
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diligence when the adventitious reward is 


ot attained ? — many of these 
Stings tapes Rue argest of them, were 
carried off—-by country gentlemen, who 
should have planted woods and drained 





bogs and raised turnips for their own 
good and that of the country without 
expecting these rewards. There is evi- 
dence that this abuse was felt, and that 
bronze medals only were to be given to 
the richer claimants. But the accounts 
show that the remedy was not strictly 
applied. 

When we come to the prizes offered 
for the finer industries, such as lace, and 
the proper fine arts, the drawing and 
modelling schools seemed to attract much 
attention, for here there was teaching as 
well as prize money. Several artists 
notable in their day arose from these 
schools, and for some time Edward 
Smyth, a home-grown artist, taught in 
them. His statues are still extant on 
public buildings, as well as in the Corpora- 
tion Hall, but perhaps the best product 
of his art survives in the heads of the 
Irish rivers set over the doors of the 
splendid Custom House in Dublin. The 
wax models of these twelve heads are now 
in the National Museum. 


If this meritorious artist receives scant 
notice in the book before us, what 
shall we say of its complete silence 
regarding the most prominent of all the 
arts in the Dublin of the eighteenth 
century ? We mean that stucco-work on 
walls and ceilings with which the volumes 
of the Georgian Society have made 
us familiar. Why are the brothers 
Franchini, who set that art going in 
the city, and their successors never men- 
tioned in the Society’s records? Why 
in the second epoch of that work— 
the Adam period—are such men as 
Stapleton and Thorp not discussed ? 
The latter is only once mentioned on a 
committee of experts, the former not at 
all; yet we have the decorations and 
the bills paid for them still extant. Here, 
too, is an enigmatical entry (in 1785): 
“a sum of 71. 3s. was paid to Michael 
Angelo Pergolesi for publications of orna- 
mental designs in the Etruscan and 
Grotesque style for the use of the schools.” 
Does this mean merely that they bought 
copies of his now rare and beautiful book 
of illustrations, or that he came to Dublin 
and did this work for the Society? It 
seems quite contrary to their practice to 
reward people in England in this way. 


We have touched on only a few of the 
problems suggested by this learned work, 
and earnestly wish that Dr. Berry would 
supplement it by some chapters on the 
General History of the Society in its 
proper sense. For he heads some chapters 
in this way which are merely strings of 
details. He should consider the relations 
of the Society to religion and politics, and 
tell us what remnants of its work still 
survive, apart from the present activity 
in agriculture and in art schools, 
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FICTION. 


The Good Soldier. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 

(John Lane, 6s.) 

Mr. Hoverrer’s book is unpleasant— 
about that there cannot be two opinions. 
For the two men he describes we can feel 
neither sympathy nor admiration. The 
one is that worst kind of hypocrite, a rake 
impregnated with lachrymose sensibility ; 
the other would be the worst type of 
“complacent ”’ husband, were it not for 
short-sightedness that even Georges 
Dandin would scorn to plead. His wife 
is even worse—dissolute with open eyes, 
yet assuming conscientious motives for 
her worst acts. The wife of the rake is, to 
a certain degree, tolerable ; she is at least 
upright, led astray by a conception of her 
religion which persuades her to condone 
her husband’s ill-doing with the idea, so 
far as one can make out, that his possible 
redemption to fidelity is better than the 
publicity and punishment he really merited. 
Of her the author says :— 

“Perhaps Leonora was right; perhaps 
Roman Catholics, with their queer, shifty 
ways, are always right. ‘They are dealing 
with that queer, shifty thing that is human 
nature.”’ 

At any rate, Mr. Hueffer exculpates 
no one; he presents his case impartially 
as a “ real story,”’ pleading, moreover, this 
reality as the reason for his discursive 
way of telling it. Here—from an aca- 
demic point of view—he has some justifica- 
tion; he does achieve a certain sinister 
realism, at least in his characterization ; 
the people and the scenes in which they 
move are thoroughly lifelike. But then 
Mr. MHueffer has _ the professional 
touch; he can express himself effec- 
tively, in description or epigram ; also 
he can see certain things clearly. His 
book would have had distinct claims to 
great value had he only chosen a less 
sordid theme. 


The Holy Flower. By H. Rider Haggard. 
(Ward, Lock & Co., 6s.) 


Ir is good to meet again our old friend 
Allan Quatermain, one of the few memor- 
able figures in modern fiction. Here the 
famous hunter, as valiant and cheery as 
ever, describes a long and perilous journey 
he made through an unknown region in 
Africa before he encountered the adven- 
tures chronicled in ‘King Solomon’s 
Mines.’ The object of the journey, on 
which he is accompanied by an attractive 
young Englishman with a premature 
passion for orchids, is a Cypripedium of 
abnormal size and beauty which figures 
in the religious rites of a peculiarly 
ferocious tribe of savages. With them, 
in addition to the usual band of picturesque 
and eloquent Zulus, travels an old Ame- 
rican missionary, who has been wandering 
about Africa for twenty years in search of 
his stolen wife, and whose fondest hopes 
are realized—wonders never cease where 
Allan Quatermain goes—when he beholds 
the custodian of the ‘“ holy flower” and 
her fair daughter. 

The romantic element of the story is 
not nearly so large or engaging as in some 





of the other tales; but the fierce and 
crafty encounters with slave-dealers and 
hostile savages, in which a resourceful 
little Hottentot with a suppressed taste 
for drink plays a conspicuous part, 
have their full measure of excitement. 
For a man who is supposed to be mightier 
with the gun than with the pen, Allan can 
write on such subjects as fatalism in 
strangely elegant terms. He is even 
capable of describing his cowardly cook, 
who provides what humour there is in the 
narrative, as ** oleaginous.” 


The Lone Wolf. By Louis Joseph Vance. 
(Eveleigh Nash, 6s.) 

It is generally believed that professional 
honour exists among thieves; but such 
was not the case when ‘‘ the Lone Wolf,” 
prince of burglars, persisted in his solitary 
way and had “the Pack” at his heels. 
Mr. Vance also shows that thieves cannot 
always catch a thief, and that a Scotland 
Yard official may, even in detective fiction, 
outwit an expert criminal. We have 
here all the excitements of a prolonged 
chase, which begins with a dastardly 
murder, and ends in a sensational duel 
in the air—a chase that is complicated, 
moreover, by a charming but elusive 
heroine, who appears to run alternately 
with the hunters and the hunted. Mr. 
Vance has told the story well, and cast a 
glamour round its hero. We were dis- 
appointed in not discovering the mystery 
of ‘the Lone Wolf’s”’ parentage, but 
this may, perhaps, be unfolded in another 
volume. 


Dead Souls. By Nikolai V. Gogol. With 
an Introduction by Stephen Graham. 
(Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 

GoGoL’s masterpiece was originally pub- 

lished in 1842, but a curious ill-luck has 

accompanied its English versions. In 

1854 Messrs. Hurst & Blackett bought 

from a Russian baron (who wisely desired 

to remain anonymous), as his own pro- 
duction, a manuscript subsequently pub- 
lished by them under the title ‘ Home 

Life in Russia.’ This turned out to be a 

rough translation of Gogol’s novel, with 

interpolations glorifying England. The 

Atheneum reviewer exposed this putative 

authorship. The book, such as it was, 

presumably blocked the way for a more 
satisfactory translation. In 1885 a French 
version appeared by M. Charriére. In 
this, too, the original text had been dealt 
with somewhat freely, and the concluding 
chapters were not based upon the sur- 
viving fragments of Gogol’s own MSS., 
partially destroyed by him in a fit of 
depression, but upon the ending sketched 
out by Gogol’s secretary, Zaharchenko. 
The Carriére -Zaharchenko text is the 
basis of the present translation, first pub- 
lished by Vizetelly in 1887. We regret 
that so defective a piece of work should 
have been reprinted after the lapse of 
nearly thirty years. The text probably 
does not do Gogol any grave injustice. 

The translator, however, was neither 

grammatical nor conscientious. He con- 

sistently omitted difficult passages, and 





appears to have been frequently bafHed 
by Gogol’s trick of using relative clauses 
until his sentences sprawled into con- 
siderable paragraphs. This shortcoming 
is especially regrettable in the case of an 
author whose sly humour is often at its 
pleasantest when it is seen peeping out 
of a parenthesis. Much of the humour 
of ‘ Dead Souls,’ therefore, has been lost 
in translation. 

The subject of the novel is not what 
might be expected from its ambiguous 
title. A “soul”? in Russian is not 
merely ‘* Hospes, comesque corporis,” 
but a unit of property, one adult male serf. 
Chichikov, the hero of the story, con- 
ceives the brilliant idea of buying up 
serfs who had died since the last decennial 
census, and who were therefore officially 
alive. His motive was the subsequent 
mortgage of these “dead souls” to the 
Government. While engaged in the ac- 
quisition of this peculiar property, Chichi- 
kov travels widely over Russia. In accom- 
panying him, the reader is introduced to 
the eternal Russian types, officials and 
landowners, Russians drunk and Russians 
sober, of every grade of society. The 
first part of the novel was received with 
shrieks of delight and yells of indignation. 
What appeared scathing satire to some, 
to others seemed the work of a realist 
with a sense of humour. Russians of 
to-day regard Gogol as their Dickens, 
and we believe the comparison to be 
wholly just. There is deep sympathy in 
all Gogol’s humour; his characters are 
never merely ridiculous. ‘ Dead Souls ’ is 
truly, as Mr. Stephen Graham says in his 
Introduction, the ‘‘ most characteristic- 
ally national’ of Russian novels. We 
regret, however, that Mr. Graham, who 
is apt to idealize anything Russian, 
should end his little sketch of Gogol by 
insisting on his extreme popularity among 
all classes. Gogol is popular, but when, 
after his death in 1852, Turgenev wrote 
an article claiming that he was “a great 
man,” he was exiled to his estates for 
praising a man in such disrepute. 


The Mystery of Henri Vaudin. By 
Charles Gregory. (Melrose, 6s.) 

From an historical standpoint, the out- 
standing feature of this novel of the French 
Revolution is the idealization of Marat, 
accomplished with the assistance of what 
may be described as a doctor’s charity 
towards a “case.” Mr. Gregory’s Marat 
is the companionable idol of a tenderly 
devoted wife ; his unselfishness is salient, 
his scientific learning insisted on. The 
hero is supposed to be the victim of the 
Jast lettre de cachet issued by Louis XVI. ; 
and the story of his arrest, examina- 
tion, and torture is told with admirable 
vigour and directness. Afterwards, an 
appearance of veracity is less perfectly 
maintained, though the hero’s experiences 
as a successful soldier of the Republic, the 
trial of his aristocratic sweetheart, and 
the solution of the mystery of parentage 
referred to in the title, supply plenty of 
excitement. The historical portraits in 
the novel include one of Napoleon as a 
volubly self-confident artillery officer. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


In writing The Honourable Adelaide Drum- 
mond: a Retrospect and Memoir (Smith & 
Elder, 10s. 6d. net), Mr. Basil Champneys 
has fulfilled an act of piety, and that prob- 
ably is the limit of his ambition. It is a 
pleasant family chronicle which derives any 
public importance it may possess from the 
names of the eminent people who flit through 
its pages. Mrs. Drummond was one of the 
happy people who touched the great world 
without being entangled in its social obliga- 
tions. She was the daughter of the second 
Baron Ribblesdale. Her mother became the 
first wife of Lord John Russell in 1835, 
surviving her second marriage only three 
years. In 1841 Lord John married Lady 
Fanny Elliot, and Mrs. Drummond found in 
her a second mother until her own marriage 
to Mr. Maurice Drummond in 1847. How 
cordial and intimate were the ties which 
bound this composite family together has 
been revealed lately in the admirable bio- 
graphy of Lady Russell. Never wealthy, 
and often immersed in journalism in order 
to help the family income, Mrs. Drummond 
lived the uneventful life of an English 
mother, overflowing with affection for her 
children and friends, shrewd and humorous 
in her judgments of men and affairs, and 
continually employing her bright gifts for 
the entertainment and help of other people. 
She wrote her recollections with no idea of 
publicity, and it is ‘these, together with a 
short memoir, which Mr. Champneys has 
now given to the world. No one will regret 
spending a short time in their perusal. Mrs. 
Drummond’s writing is always vivacious, and 
she is excellent company, a social observer 
without bitterness, and an aristocrat of, 
unashamed Liberal sympathies. In 1896, 
when she was nearly 70, she was received 
into the Roman Catholic Church, after a 
period of unsettled curiosity about religion, 
avowed agnosticism, and a return to Evan- 
gelical Christianity under the influence of 
the Salvation Army. Here are the materials 
for a drama of the inner life, but her bio- 
grapher is content to announce the facts 
without any adequate attempt to interpret 
them. It is not for these deeper things that 
this book will be read, but for its atmosphere 
of varied social life—she had seen something 
of “‘all the cream of society ’’—stretching 
from the accession of Queen Victoria to the 
agitation for Women’s Suffrage. She was 
present as a guest at the marriage of Queen 
Victoria to the Prince Consort, and she 
listened in: 1909 to a pretty Suffragette 
speaking in Hyde Park ; and she was keenly 
interested in both. Mrs. Drummond was 
no less skilful with her pencil than with her 
pen. Several of her sketches, taken from a 
manuscript copy of Lady Russell’s poems, 
give to this pleasant volume a finishing touch 
of artistic fantasy. 


A SERVICEABLE edition of Dr. Samuel 
Laing’s translation of Snorri’s Heimskringla, or 
Sagas of the Kings of Norway, is being added 
to ““Everyman’s Library” (Dent, ls. net), 
with an Introduction by Mr. J. Beveridge, 
Part I. containing the Sagas of the two 
Olafs: Olaf Tryggveson and St. Olaf. As the 
editor states, this is the first time that Dr. 
Laing’s rendering has been made popularly 
accessible, since both the original edition 
of 1844 and that issued by Dr. Rasmus 
Anderson in 1899 were prohibitive in cost, 
and the rendering deserves to rank as a 
Classic. Mr. Beveridge has revised the text, 
supplied a useful equipment of foot-notes, 
and an Index of proper names, and modern- 
ized the spelling of the latter, the last 
change being a little disconcerting to readers 





familiar with the Sagas without adding 
appreciably to the general usefulness of the 
book. As Mr. Beveridge points out, there 
is room for a modern translation based on 
the critical text of ‘ Heimskringla ’ issued by 
Prof. Finnur Jonsson in 1900, which has 
been translated into modern Norwegian by 
Dr. Gustav Storm. 

The Introduction contains a clear and 
concise account of the life of Snorri in relation 
to the history of Iceland and Norway in the 
thirteenth century, and a full description of 
his works with detailed information as to 
the sources used by him in the ‘ Heims- 
kringla,’ and the various MSS. and edition 
of the text which are known to have existed. 

The editor omits Laing’s ‘ Preliminary 
Dissertation’ on the ground that it has 
‘survived its usefulness,’ owing to the 
new light thrown upon the subject by the 
researches of the last half-century. It 
might be pointed out that it is then some- 
what misleading to include the Additional 
Notes without definitely stating that they 
belong to the original edition, and with no 
indication that their conclusions in many 
cases are not in accordance with modern 
scholarship. It is surely a mistake in a 
book intended for popular use to leave, 
without comment, such a passage as the 
following, involving a confusion between 
Danes and Anglo-Saxons: 

“But Danes from Jutland or Sleswick, who 
had from the year 450 to the year 585 or 600, 
when the kingdom of Mercia was established, 
been yearly coming over the sea in colonies from 
those coasts (for the Anglo-Saxons all came from 
that coast), could not suddenly have lost the art 
of navigating vessels so entirely, that in 180 years 
afterwards they would be a strange people to 
the Saxon inhabitants of England, whose great- 
grandfathers....must have been born in that 
very country.” 

This is not the only misleading passage which 
could be cited from this part of the book. 

The addition of this translation of ‘ Heims- 
kringla’ to the list of reprints of English 
classics issued in “ Everyman’s Library ”’ in 
a useful and accessible form is to be wel- 
comed, Dr. Laing’s work being of double 
value, both for the light it throws on early 
Scandinavian history, and also as repre- 
senting a stage in the development of Norse 
studies in England. 


Tue Rev. W. Temple, in Our Need of a 
Catholic Church (No. 19 of ‘ Papers for 
War Time,’ Oxford University Press, 2d.), 
makes an appeal which is sure of a wide and 
sympathetic reception. The only trouble 
we experience in agreeing with the author 
lies in his lack of definiteness. He seems 
to us occasionally somewhat academic in 
his conception of ‘‘the Church,’ and the 
space at his disposal is really not adequate 
for the consideration of the problems of 
great and admitted difficulty which he 
raises, 


THE trees are now beginning to shoot as 
well as the nations, and we welcome the 
little pocket volume Woodland Trees and 
How to Identify Them, by Mr. J. H. Crabtree 
(C. H. Kelly, ls. net). A page of description 
is faced by a page of photographs which 
show such details as flowers, fruit, leaf, and 
bole. We should have thought the last 
feature less characteristic than the view of a 
tree as a whole given for the cedar; and is 
not the elm an upright rather than a slanting 
tree? Much, jhowever, has been got into 
the brief space, and blank paper is inserted 
for notes at the end. 














BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


—@o—= 
THEOLOGY. 


Carling (W. T.), ‘‘ Lev rr BE GRANTED,” 6/ net. 
Elliot Stock 
The book is divided into two parts entitled 
‘The Kingdom of God’ and ‘ The Mind of Man 
and the Three-Form Influence of God,’ and deals 
with such questions as ‘ Is Conscience ‘*‘ The Voice 
of God”’?’ ‘Is Belief Physical or Spiritual?’ and 
‘Is there such a Force as Divine Influence?’ 


Howard (Henry), A PRINCE IN THE MAKING, 
2/6 net. Kelly 
Studies in the training and character of 
Jacob. 
Illingworth (J. R.), Tue GosPEL Mrirac es, 4/6 
net. Macmillan 


The purpose of this essay is ‘‘ to vindicate 
the occurrence of the Gospel miracles as being 
intrinsically congruous with the Incarnation, 
considered as the great enfranchisement of human 
life by its deliverance from the slavery to sin.” 
It is followed by two Appendixes on ‘ The Nature 
of Man’ and ‘ The Confusion caused by Sin.’ 
Plummer (Rev. Alfred), A CRITICAL AND EXE- 

GETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE SECOND EPISTLE 
OF ST. PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS, 12/ 
Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark 

A volume in the “ International Critical 
Commentary.” 

Robson (E. Iliff), StupIES IN THE SECOND EPISTLE 
OF St. PETER, 2 /6 net. 
Cambridge University Press 

These studies are published ‘‘ not as the last 
word on the problem of the Second Epistle of 
St. Peter, butin the firm belief that the solution 
of that problem lies at least along the lines here 
indicated.” 


POETRY. 


Botrel (Théodore), Sonas OF BRITTANY, done into 
English by G. E. Morrison, 1 / net. 
Elkin Mathews 
A translation of some thirty of M. Botrel’s 
chansons. Mr. Edgar Preston contributes a 
Foreword. 
Cathay, Translations by Ezra Pound, 1 / net. 
Elkin Mathews 
These are ‘‘ for the most part from the Chinese 
of Rihaku, from the notes of the late Ernest 
Fenollosa, and the decipherings of the Professors 
Mori and Ariga.”’ 
Diwan of Inayat Khan, rendered into Verse by 
Jessie Duncan Westbrook, 2 /6 net. 
Sufi Publishing Society 
Containing didactic verses and traditional 
symbolic tales which express “some of the 
different aspects of Sufic thought and feeling.”’ 
Raymond (George Lansing), A PorEt’s CABINET, 
6 / net. Putnam 
A selection by Dr. Marion Mills Miller from 
the prose and poetical writings of Prof. Raymond, 
intended to present an ‘*‘ intellectual and spiritual 
portrait ’’ of him as a philosopher and poet. 
White (Albert C.), SonGs FROM THE HEART, 1 / net. 
186, High Road, Willesden Green, Forbes 
A small collection of miscellaneous verses, 
which include ‘ A Plaint to the Sea,’ ‘ A Drinking 
Song,’ and ‘ A Labour Hymn.’ 
Wright (Cuthbert), ONE Way oF Love, 2 /6 net. 
Elkin Mathews 
Including verses on ‘ Chatterton,’ ‘ To a Dead 
Child,’ ‘ The Spanish Christ,’ ‘ The Cripple and the 
Gods,’ &c. 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Armstrong (Robert Cornell), LIGHT FROM THE 
East: Studies in Japanese Confucianism. 
University of Toronto, the Librarian 
The aim of the book is to *‘ throw light on 
some of the formative elements of Japanese 
civilization, and lead to a better understanding of 
Japanese character and life.” 
Mark (Thiselton), Factors In ConDUCT, 3 /6 net. 
Fisher Unwin 
A companion volume to the author’s ‘ Un- 
folding of Personality.’ ‘‘ It passes on....from 
the psychological view of behaviour there pre- 
sented to an ethical view.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Patent Office Library Series: No. 1. KEY To THE 
CLASSIFICATIONS OF THE PATENT SPECIFICA- 
TIONS OF FRANCE, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, NETHER- 
LANDS, NorWAY, DENMARK, SWEDEN, AND 
SWITZERLAND, IN THE LIBRARY OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE, 6d. Patent Office 

A third edition. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Grey (Sir Edward), K.G., 2 /6 net. Newnes 

A study of Sir Edward Grey’s personality, and 
an appreciation of his foreign policy. 
Jenkinson (Hilary), PALAEOGRAPHY AND 

PRACTICAL STUDY OF CouRT HAND, 8/ net. 
Cambridge University Press 

This monograph is based on a paper read to 
Section IX. of the International Congress of 
Historical Studies in 1913. It is illustrated with 
facsimile plates. 

Parr (Olive Katharine), Roserr HuGH BENSON : 
AN APPRECIATION, 3/6 net. Hutchinson 

A personal tribute to the memory of Monsignor 
Benson. 

Payne (C. H.), A 
1 rupee 8 annas. 

An account of the 
present century. 
Watson (G. L. de St. M.), THE Story OF NAPOLEON'S 

DEATH-MASK, told from the Original Documents, 


THE 


SHort History OF THE SIKHs, 
Nelson 
race from its origin to the 


6/ net. Lane 
An account of what is known of the Antom- 
marchi Death-Mask of Napoleon. The author 
draws his conclusions from some recently dis- 
covered documents and ‘‘ finds.’ 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 
Fox (Frank), BuLGARIA, 10/ net. Black 


The author joined the Bulgarian army as 
war correspondent for The Morning Post in 1912, 
and describes his impressions of the country and 
its population. There are coloured illustrations. 
Patterson (J. E.), SEA-Pre: being some Minor 

Reminiscences and Tales of Other Men, 7 /6 net. 
Goschen 

A further volume of reminiscences which 

the author describes as a ‘‘ nautical hotch-potch.” 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Stamp Collector’s Annual and Year-Book of 
Philately, 1915, edited by Douglas B. Arm- 
strong and Percy C. Bishop, 1 / net. 

Aldine Publishing Co. 
Some of the articles in this issue are ‘ The 

Stamps of the Red Cross,’ by Mr. Armstrong ; 

‘The Fifty Rarest Stamps,’ by Mr. Alfred Hen- 

nessey ; and ‘ The Postage Stamps of Peace,’ by 

Mr. Percy C. Bishop. 


WAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Belgium the Glorious: HER COUNTRY AND HER 
4 gery edited by Walter Hutchinson, Part III., 
7d. net Hutchinson 

This ‘part includes a chapter by Mr. Clive 

Holland on ‘ West Flanders.’ 

Bruce (Philip Alexander), Impressions oF ENG- 
LAND DURING THE First MONTHS OF THE WAR. 

South Sewanee, Tennessee, Univ. Press 

This paper is reprinted from The Sewanee 
Review. 

Crewdson (W.), JAPAN OUR ALLY, 2d. Macmillan 

A brief account of ‘‘ the remarkable history 

of our Ally, Japan, since she emerged from her 

seclusion some forty years ago,” with a Preface by 

Sir Claude M. Macdonald. 

Dommett (W. E.), SUBMARINE VESSELS, 1 / net. 

Whittaker 

An account of the production and develop- 

ment of various types of submarine vessels, and 
of offensive and defensive tactics under water. 

Edleston (R. H.), ITALIAN pemeart Hi net. 

Cambridge, Heffer 
A survey of the part Italy has taken in recent 

European politics. 

Gordon (W. J.), FLAGS OF THE WorRLD, PAstT AND 
PRESENT, THEIR STORY AND ASSOCIATIONS, 
6 / net. Warne 

An account of the history and meaning of 
national flags, illustrated with coloured plates. 

Gorham (Charles T.), WHo 1s To BLAME ? 3d. net 

Wat ts 
An answer to the charges made against Great 

Britain by Prof. Ernst Haeckel and Dr. Paul 

Carus in The Open Court. 

Hayward (Charles W.), 
Po.irics, 1 / net. Watts 

A discussion of the futility and wickedness 
of employing war as a means of settling inter- 
national disputes. 

Le Queux (William), BriraIn’s DEADLY PERIL: 
ARE WE TOLD THE TRUTH ? 1/ net. 

Stanley Paul 

This book, written partly as a sequel to the 

author’s ‘German Spies in England,’ emphasizes 
the internal dangers that beset Great Britain. 

* Manchester Guardian ’ History of the War, 1914, 
Vol. I., 10/6 John Heywood 

A continuous narrative of the war, illustrated 
with portraits, photographs, maps, and plans, 


WaR AND RATIONAL 


WAR MAPS. 


Stanford’s War Maps, No. 11: THe THEATRE OF 
WAR IN EASTERN EvuROPE, 7 /6 

A coloured sheet including Poland and the 
Russo-German frontier on the north, the northern 
part of Servia on the south, and Transylvania, 
Bukowina, and Roumania as far as Bucharest on 
the south-east. The scale is eighteen miles to 
an inch. 

LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Guide (A) to the English Language: its History, 
Development, and Use, edited by H. C. O’Neiil, 
5/ net. Jack 

The contributors are Messrs. Dendy Agate, 

Henry Alexander, E. Classen, E. Bothwell Maye, 

Roland Edwards, Austin K. Gray, A. S. Neill, 

and A. E. Stirling. 

Moore (Sturge), Hark To THESE THREE TALK 
ABOUT STYLE, 1 /6 net. Elkin Mathews 

A conversation on style between a solicitor, 
an artist, and a young novelist. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Bisschop (E. V.), Les REGLES FONDAMENTALES DE 
LA GRAMMAIRE ANGLAISE ET LEUR APPLICATION, 
6d. net. L. B. Hill 

A little book on English grammar for French 
people. 

Wisdom (J. H.), THe Briton IN RvssIa: a 
Pocket Interpreter and Guide to Russia and its 
Language, 1 / net. L. B. Hill 

Containing conversations for tourists, lists 
of idiomatic expressions with phonetic pronuncia- 
tion, and a brief Grammar of Russian. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Black’s Travel Pictures: THe British Empire, 
selected and edited by Robert J. Finch, 10d. 
Containing coloured and_ black-and-white 
illustrations of geographical features of the British 
Empire. 
= (George H.), COMPOSITION FOR JUNIOR Forms, 
1/4 lack 
The writer’s purpose is to encourage children 
from 11 to 14 years to enjoy expressing themselves 
in writing. 
Ratcliffe (W. CHEMISTRY, Part I. (3/), 
Part II. (1/6). Hodder & Stoughton 
The first part contains the matter in narrative 
form, and the second the experiments to be per- 
formed by the students themselves. 
Sparks (B. J.), A MATRICULATION ENGLISH 
CouRsE, 3 / Hodder & Stoughton 
The first part treats of grammar, and the 
second of composition, the writer’s purpose being 
“to arouse the student’s intellectual interest in 
the literature of his country.” 
FICTION. 


Altsheler (Joseph A.), THE GuNs oF Evuropr, 3 /6 
Appleton 
The first_of a trilogy dealing with the Euro- 
pean war. The author was in Vienna at the out- 
break of war, and passed through Germany and 
England on his way back to Quebec. 
Bazin (René), THE CHILDREN OF ALSACE, 1 / net. 
Greening 
A cheap edition, containing a Preface by 
Dr. Angelo S. Rappoport. 
Benson (Robert Hugh), LONELINESS, 6 / 
Hutchinson 
The last novel of the late Monsignor Benson. 
Buchan (John), THE WATCHER BY THE THRESHOLD, 
AND OTHER TALEs, 1 / net. lackwood 
A cheap edition. See Athen., May 17, 1902, 


H.), 


p- 621. 
Campbell (Capt. R. W.), PrRivATE Spup TAMsoN, 
1/ net. Blackwood 


A cheap edition. 
Everett-Green (E.), THz HEIRESS OF SWALLOW- 
CLIFFE, 6 / Stanley Paul 
The mysterious disappearance of a pearl neck- 
lace causes suspicion to rest upon the hero, with 
the result that the girl he loves is estranged from 
him for a time. 
Hope (Olive), GLIMPSES BEAUTIFUL 
SHEPHERD, 1/ net. Elliot’ Stock 
This booklet contains six short allegorical 
stories. 
Little Mother (The) who Sits at Home, edited by 
Countess Barcynska, 3 /6 net. Jack 
A series of letters written by a mother to her 
son between his 5th and 25th birthdays. 
Marsh (Richard), A MAN witH NINE LIVEs, 6 / 
Ward & Lock 
Deals with the perils attached to the 
inheritance of the estate of a moneylender who 
has been murdered in mysterious circumstances, 
and who, from motives of revenge, makes his 


OF THE 





' clerk his heir-at-law. 





Ruch (Berta), Tue COURTSHIP OF ‘Rosamoup 
FAYRE, 6 / Hutchinson 
The romance of a girl who wrote another girl’s 
love-letters for her, with subsequent misunder- 
standings and complications on the part of the 
hero. 
Stevenson (Burton E.), LirrLe COMRADE, 6 / 
Hutchinson 
The love-story of a young American doctor 
visiting Vienna at the outbreak of war and a 
French girl spy, and their subsequent adventures 
in Belgium. 
Williams (H. Noel), TAINTED GoLp, 6 / 
Stanley Paul 
The plot deals with the snares laid for a 
young barrister who is, unknown to himself, the 
possessor of a fortune unlawfully acquired by an 
uncle. 
Williamson (W. H.), To Arms, 6/ Werner 
A history of the early stages of the 
war in the form of a novel. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, APRIL, 2 /6 

Some features of the present number are 
‘ Dirigibles and Aeroplanes in the War,’ by Mr. 
T. F. Farman; and ‘ The Shooting of Shinroe,’ 
by E. G&. Somerville and Martin Ross. 


British Review, Aprit, 1/ Williams & Norgate 
Features of this month are ‘ The Renascence 
of Serbia,’ by Mr. A. H. E. Taylor, who predicts a 
prosperous future for the Serbian nation; and 
. critical article on book-reviewing by Mr. Robert 
Lynd. Other contributions deal w ith the war as 
it affects British music, and the problem of the 
Welsh Church. 
Contemporary Review, Aprit, 2 /6 
10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 
The number opens with an article by Senator 
H. La Fontaine on *‘ The Reconstruction of Bel- 
gium.’ Dr. E. J. Dillon writes on ‘ Italy on the 
Verge,’ Evelyn Underhill on ‘ Charles Péguy: 
In Memoriam,’ and M. Jean Finot on ‘ Franco- 
English Solidarity.’ 
Dickensian, APRIL, 3d. Chapman & Hall 
Includes ‘ Mark Tapley joins the Army,’ a 
sketch reprinted from T'he Saturday Westminster ; 
‘The Golden Cross of Pickwick and Copperfield,’ 
by Mr. T. W. Tyrrell; more ‘ Memorials and 
Tablets to Dickens’; and some correspondence 
about the Drood mystery. 


Eugenics Review, Aprit, 1 / net. 
Eugenics Education Society 
Some items in this number are ‘ Eugenics 
and War,’ by Prof. J. A. Thomson ; ‘ The Causes 
of Rise and Fall in the Population of the Ancient 
World,’ by Prof. J. L. Myres; and ‘ Cuénot on 
Preadaptation,’ by Mr. R. A. Fisher and Mr. 
C. S. Stock. 
Forum, Aprit, 25 cents. Mitchell Kennerley 
Includes ‘ The War of the European Cultures,’ 
by Mr. J. Salwyn Schapiro; ‘The Maddening 
Mr. Meredith,’ by Miss Elizabeth Frazer; and 
‘ An Artist’s Morality,’ by Mr. Horace Holley. 
Irish Booklover, Aprit, 2 /6 per annum. Salmond 
This number opens with an article on ‘ Cla- 
rence Mangan and T'he Irish Monthly Magazine, 
to which he contributed poems and tales. Other 
items are a comparison of the ‘ Celt and Maori,’ 
by Mr. J. W. Joynt; and verses entitled ‘ Old 
Times,’ by Mr. P. J. O’ Reilly. 
Nineteenth Century and After, Aprit, 2 /6 
Spottiswoode 


Laurie 
present 


Among the contents are ‘The Neutral 
Merchant: Three American Notes and _ the 
Answers,’ by Sir Francis Piggott; ‘ La Belgique 


d@’Aujourd’hui et la Belgique de Demain,’ by M. 


Emile Vandervelde ; and ‘ Richard Graves and 
‘The Spiritual Quixote,” ’ by Mr. Havelock 
Ellis. 


Scottish Historical Review, Aprit, 2 /6 net. 

Glasgow, MacLehose 
and Scottish Soldiers of 
Fortune,’ by Mr. J. D. Mackie; ‘Sir Thomas 
Craig, Feudalist,’ by Mr. David Baird Smith ; and 
‘John Stewart of Baldynneis, the Scottish Des- 
portes,’ by Mr. Geoffrey A. Dunlop, are some of 
the articles in this issue. 


JUVENILE, 


Green (George H.), I SERVE: a Handbook of 
Personal Service, 1 /4 Black 
This book has been written “‘ with the object 
of leading boys and girls to take an interest in 
social conditions and problems, and to see clearly 
their personal responsibility in connexion with 
these.”’ The author suggests at the end of each 
chapter subjects for papers and debates. 
Moorland Hall, 1 
A school story for girls, 
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O’Neill (Elizabeth), THe War, 1914-15: a History 
AND AN EXPLANATION FOR Boys AND GIRLS, 
1/6 net. Jack 

A continuation of ‘The War, 1914.’ It is 
illustrated with coloured and _ black-and-white 
plates and three maps. 

Oyler (Leslie Mary), Tuk CHILDREN’S ENTENTE 
CORDIALE ; OR, FUN IN FRENCH AND ENGLISH, 
1/ net. Jack 

Rhyming verses about a little French girl’s 
visit to some English cousins. There are pen-and- 
ink illustrations by Mr. George Morrow. 


GENERAL. 


Alphabetical List of the Feasts and Holidays of the 
Hindus and Muhammedans, 1 rupee 8 annas. 
Calcutta, Superintendent Government Printing 
A handbook containing brief accounts of the 
leading feasts and festivals of the two great 
religions of India, with an indication of the period 
in which they fall. It has been compiled by a 
Hindu and a Mohammedan in the Imperial hequed 
Department. 
Bayley (Stanhope), BROKEN Rays, 1/ net. 
Elkin Mathews 
A collection of poetical prose essays on var ious 
subjects, including * Children Crying in the Night,’ 
“The Joy of the Morning,’ ‘ Wayfaring,’ &c. 
Harris (J. Henry), CorNiIsH SAINTS AND SINNERS, 
2 /6 net. Lane 
A newedition. It is illustrated in pen-and- 
ink by Mr. L. Raven-Hill. 
Shelley, SELECTED PrRosE Works, with Foreword 
by Henry S. Salt, 9d. net Watts 
This volume is issue d for the Rationalist 
Press Association. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Glover (James), INcomME-TAX REFORM: a Reason- 
able, Simple, Practical, and Scientific Income- 
Tax, 1/ net. Sherratt & Hughes 

The author advocates a revision of the 
system of direct taxation ‘‘ before the incidence of 
the current war-expenditure throws into greater 
relief the inequalities and extravagances of the 
existing system.” 


Greenwood (G. G.), ‘RAIN AND RIVERS’: THE 
Rev. PrRor. BONNEY AND THE LATE COL. 
GEORGE GREENWOOD, 3d. Watts 


The author considers that ‘ Rain and Rivers,’ 

a geological work by his uncle, the late Col. 

George Greenw ood, has been unfairly treated by 

Prof. Bonney in ‘ The Work of Rain and Rivers,’ 

and answers some remarks by a reviewer in 

The Geological Magazine in 1867 which are cited 
by Prof. Bonney. 

SCIENCE. 

Fryer (Alfred) and Bennett (Arthur), THE PoTamo- 

GETONS (POND WEEDS) OF THE BririsuH ISLES. 

Lovell Reeve 

Containing descriptions of all the species, 

varieties, and hybrids, and sixty coloured plates 


by Mr. Robert Morgan and others. 

Wilson (Charles Branch), NorrH AMERICAN 
PARASITIC COPEPODS BELONGING TO THE 
LERNXOPODIDE, WITH A REVISION OF THE 


ENTIRE FAMILY. 
Washington, Government Printing Office 
A paper reprinted from the Proceedings of the 

United States National Museum, and illustrated 

with plates. 

Wright (Horace J.), WEEK-END GARDENING: a 
Practical Diary of Work in the Garden for 
Every Week-End a the Year, 6d. net. 

Aldine Publishing Co. 
The author sets forth a gardening programme 
for the year, and illustrates his suggestions with 


diagrams. 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Frazer (J. G.), THE GOLDEN BovuGH: Vol. 
Bibliography and General Index, 20 / net. 
Macmillan 
The Bibliography “ aims at giving a complete 
list of the authorities cited in the third edition of 
‘The Golden Bough’”’; and the General Index 
‘incorporates the separate indices to the volumes.” 
Talbot (D. Amaury), WoMAN’s MYSTERIES OF A 
PRIMITIVE PEOPLE, 10 /6 net. Cassell 
The author and her sister dwelt among, and 
made a special study of, the women of the Ibibios 
of Southern Nigeria. The photographs are a 
feature of the volume. 


FINE ARTS. 


Day (Rev. E. Hermitage), 
MEMORIALS, 1 /6 net. Mowbray 
A volume in the ‘‘ Arts of the Church Series.”’ 
It deals with the monumental fittings of our 
churches, and includes a Preface and a chapter 
on ‘Gardening in Churchyards,’ by Dr. Percy 
Dearmer. It contains about forty illustrations, 
to which are appended descriptive notes. 


XII. 


MONUMENTS AND 





FOREIGN. 
Borgese (G. A.), StupI DI LETTERATURE MODERNE, 
4 lire. Milan, Treves 
Includes chapters on ‘ I] Commiato di Mistral,’ 
‘ Paul Claudel,’ ‘ ‘‘ Kim’”’ di Kipling,’ ‘ L’ Arnorosa 
Suffragetta,’ ‘ Gherardo Hauptmann,’ &c. 
Cahiers Vaudois: Lovuvain....ReEms, II. Docu- 
MENTS, 25fr. for 12 numbers. 
Lausanne, C. Tarin 
Contains communiqués and reports dealing 
with the destruction of Louvain and Reims. 
Cecchi (Emilio), SToRIA pene A LETTERATURA 
INGLESE NEL SECOLO XIX., Vol. I 
Milan, Treves 
This volume opens with a chapter on the 
writers of the transitional period, such as Lady 
Winchilsea, Cowper, and Burns, and closes with 
the death of Keats. 
Hellénisation du Monde Antique, Lecons faites a 
1’Ecole des Hautes Etudes sociales, éfr. 
Paris, Alcan 
Lectures delivered in the early part of 1914. 
Livre d’Or des Peintres Exposants, 13fr. 
Paris, 325, Rue de V. cngleesd 
The eighth annual issue of this guide to 
modern French art. 
Revue de Pologne, Nos. 1-2, lfr. 
Paris, 12, Rue de 1’ Univ ersité 
This number contains ‘ Documents Polonais 
relatifs a la Guerre 1914-15’; ‘ La Statistique 
de la Population Polonaise’; and a ‘ Biblio- 
graphie Franco-Polonaise.’ 








M. CLEMENCEAU AND NATIONAL 
EFFORT. 

M. CLEMENCEAU, writing in L’Homme 
Enchatné, is greatly struck with the extent 
and energy of the effort made by England 
to play her due part in the war. In a 
recent issue he said :— 

“*Les Anglais ont cela d’excellent que, lents a 

s’émouvoir, ni l’épreuve des revers, ni la joie des 
succés, ne les détournent, un seul instant, du but 
qu’ils se sont assigné. C'est ainsi_que le Times 
écrit, aprés la brillante affaire de Neuve-Chapelle, 
a la gloire des troupes britanniques: ‘ Nous ne 
devons point commettre la faute de penser que la 
simple capture d'un village frangais réduil la tdche 
qui nous resle &@ accomplir. Je veux prendre la 
lecon pour ensemble des troupes alliées, en ce 
sens qu’il serait aussi facheux pour nous de faiblir 
dans Il’échec que d’exagérer la portée de nos 
avantages.”’ 
He notes further on that, while the Allies 
are daily strengthening their ‘“ ravitaille- 
ment moral,”’ the enemy are gradually bound 
to feel their forces impaired by “ la faiblesse 
toujours plus grande d’une mauvaise con- 
science.” Yet, he points out, Germany 
started with this great advantage, that all 
her factories, the smallest as well as the 
largest, were at the outset concentrated with 
one accord on the needs of the hour—the 
war supplies exacted by the national situa- 
tion. England is now, he says, resigning 
herself to a similar control of her resources, 
actual and potential ; her superiority will be 
felt as soon as that moral energy and that 
force of will which alone can encounter so 
vast a problem have produced the maximum 
of efficiency from the combined resources of 
science and Jabour. 

Later M. Clemenceau commented on the 
possibility of national service in England. 
Will this only come after the war, or will 
Lord Kitchener give the mot d’ordre before 
then ? 

The two ideas, national service and national 
production, are, after all, one, combining as 
they do towards the use of national energy 
and resources to national ends. How far 
such an ideal may be possible in ordinary 
life is a subject for theorists ; but when the 
existence of a country is at stake ideals 
become, for the time being at least, facts. 
Even if the resources of a country are not 
needed in their entirety, it is essential that 
the will, the moral energy of which M. Cle- 
menceau speaks, should be in absolute 
unity towards the one end. Every one may 
have his or her opinion on the causes, the 
justice, or the iniquity of the present, or 





but that does not justify 
subordination of action to opinion. Who 
was he who said, ‘‘ Maman est battue: 
jaccours’’? We can understand and con- 
demn in a word those who deliberately 
make capital out of the danger of their 
country: they are criminals, hardly differing 
from the burglar in times of peace, preying 
wherever they see their chance; but those 
who, in all conscientiousness, refuse their 
help, whatever it may be, and decline to 
adjourn academic discussion until the danger 
is past, are in a different category: it 
may well be that their judgment will come 
in due time from those who did give their 
help at the right moment. 

What is, however, more important is the 
need that England, above all other countries, 
should feel and realize the truth of such 
things as really count, whether in peace or 
in war. The English as a nation are given 
greatly to self-depreciation, self-exaltation, 
and many other moods which are, in the 
end, part and parcel of illusion. France, 
Belgium, and Austria have all had their 
illusions abolished—the schoolboy might say 
‘‘knocked endways’’—by the presence of 
war within their own boundaries. England 
has not suffered the awakening shock of 
invasion ; she must therefore submit to the 
self-provoked shock of a moral invasion 
which will bring home to every Englishman 
the actualities of life. 

Many of us achieve realization of life: 
some at school, some by travel and work in 
distant lands, some by the rough but sterling 
education of naval or military life. This 
last, even apart from actual warfare, is in 
many senses the best training of all; for 
that reason alone national training is a great 
step towards national education in the 
highest sense. But we can safely suppose 
that the great educators of our nation— 
indeed, of all Europe—will be those who 
return from the war and speak, not of things 
as they might be, but of things as they are. 


indeed any, war; 








SHAKESPEARE AND BEN JONSON’S 
PROPOSED EPITAPH. 
On March 13th Mr. C. L. Powell brought 


under discussion in your columns, from 
Ashmolean MS. No. 38, p. 181, the story 
of Shakespeare’s capping Jonson’s sug- 


gested epitaph. I knew that I had seen 
this in print more than once but did not 
wish to write you until I could give chapter 
and verse. I find that it appeared in J. O. 
Halliwell’s great ‘Life of Shakespeare,’ 
1853, and the form of the suggested couplet 
reads (p. 156)— 

Who, while hee liv’de was a sloe thinge, 

And now being dead is nothing, 
the rhymes being “ sloe” and “no.” 

C. C. STOPEs. 








GEESE AND DUCKS AT OXFORD. 
All Souls College, Oxford, April 1, 1915. 
You may or may not think it worth while 
to insert in The Atheneum a slight correc- 


tion of the ‘Notes from Oxford’ in your 
issue of March 20th. 
The family of wild duck mentioned 


did not settle on the Cherwell of their own 
accord. They were part of a little colony 
which I myself introduced some five years 
ago, and which have bred. There are now 
as many as twenty of these wild ducks in 
the Cherwell round about Mesopotamia, 
although they confine themselves more 
especially to the part of the stream that 
runs past the New College cricket ground— 
no doubt because it is less disturbed by 
boats than the water above. 
A. H. JOHNSON. 
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SHAKESPEARE ‘“‘ APPRENTICED TO 
A BUTCHER.” 

In my short article in your columns on the 
above subject (Feb. 20th) I only treated of 
the untrustworthiness of Dowdall’s in- 
formant and the absence of other proof. 
But if I had gone further, I should have 
fared better. 1 had forgotten for the time 
Note xxx. in the Appendix to ‘Shakespeare’s 
Marriage,’ by Mr. J. W. Gray. There, just 
as I had examined William Castle’s testi- 
mony, he examines that of John Dowdall. 

‘Traditionary Anecdotes of Shakespeare, 
collected in Warwickshire in the Yeare 1693,’ 
was published by Thomas Rodd, London, 
in 1838. On the title-page it is stated, 
** Now first printed from the original manu- 
script’; and in the Advertisement to this 
is added :— 

* The following letter, which is now first printed, 
came into the hands of the publisher upon the 
dispersion of the papers of the family of Lord de 
Clifford, which were sold by auction in the year 
1834. It is addressed to Mr. Edward Southwell, 
and is endorsed by him ‘From Mr. Dowdall. 
Description of several places in Warwickshire.’ ”’ 
This letter is dated ‘‘ Butler's Marston, 
Warwickshire, April 10th, 1693,’ and is 
signed, perhaps jocularly, ‘‘ John at Stiles,” 
but in the body of the work the writer 
refers to himself as a Mr. D 1. The 
editor’s name is not given. 

J. O. Halliwell (Phillipps) speaks of this 
letter in his great ‘Lite of Shakespeare,’ 
1853, vol. i. p. 77, and gives a facsimile of 
those parts of it which concern Shakespeare. 
But Mr. Gray had his suspicions aroused on 
one point, and he made a very careful 
search for details. These were not reassur- 
ing. The ‘letter’ is not included in the 
sale-list of Lord de Clifford’s library, nor in 
that of Mr. Rodd’s library. It was in the 
possession of Mr. J. O. Halliwell (Phillipps) 
in 1853, but was not included in the sale- 
list of his manuscripts as sold by his execu- 
tors to Mr. Marsden J. Perry of Rhode 
Island, U.S.A.; nor is it in Mr. Perry’s posses- 
sion. Nor is it included in the sale-lists of 
Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson of other por- 
tions of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s property 
in 1877-9. Halliwell-Phillipps raises no 
hue and cry over the missing treasure, nor 
does he make any further remark upon it in 
later issues. 

Mr. J. W. Gray found, however, in 
Lowndes (p. 2331) that this little ‘“* book ” 
was edited by J. P. Collier ! 

We are therefore placed in a curious posi- 
tion. We are told there was a letter of 
great importance in Shakespeare’s _bio- 
graphy, the sole authority for the apprentice- 
ship to the butcher. That letter must have 
been seen in 1838 and in 1853. ‘There is no 
record of its having been seen since. It is 
open, therefore, to us to ask the questions : 
Did Halliwell-Phillipps become suspicious 
of the authenticity of the document and 
destroy it? Did Mr. J. P. Collier, the 
editor, who has done so much to darken 
counsel and cloud intelligence for Shake- 
speareans, think it wiser to get the letter 
back from Halliwell-Phillipps, and, thinking 
it had served its purpose, make away with 
it himself ? Or where is it now? I do 
not attempt to decide these questions, but 
I think they ought to be submitted to those 
who take an interest in the truth concerning 
Shakespeare. 

J. O. Halliwell (Phillipps), while discuss- 
ing the butcher theory, refers to the inter- 
lude of ‘ Killing the Calf’ in the Household 
Book of the Princess Mary, 1521, and 
thinks that the game of “‘ Killing the Calf ”’ 
behind a curtain, where two performers 
carried on a conversation, might have been 
the origin of the tradition. 

CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. 








Kiterary Gossip. 

WE notice with pleasure the appoint- 
ment of Prof. Herkless to succeed his 
friend Sir James Donaldson as Principal 
of the University of St. Andrews. Prof. 
Herkless has taken a considerable part 
in local affairs, and is a vigorous and 
independent scholar. 


Tue next Professional Examination of 
the Library Association wil! be held on 
May 10th-15th at the Association’s rooms, 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, and at other 
centres in this country and abroad. The 
subjects will be taken as follows daily 
from May 10th: Classification, Cata- 
loguing, Library Organization, Library 
Routine, Literary History, and Biblio- 
graphy. The last day of entry is the 
17th inst. Copies of the syllabus, to- 
gether with all particulars, can be obtained 
on application to Dr. Ernest A. Baker, 
Hon. Secretary, Education Committee, 
at the address given above. 


In the Report of the Royal Society of 
Literature for 1914, recently published, 
M. Jean Finot has an interesting article 
on French literature in 1913-—one might 
almost say in 1914, since the article in 
question was not completed until the 
summer of 1914. 

M. Finot, whose philosophic insight is, 
above all things, international, recognizes 
that thought disregards frontiers; the 
contact of thinkers, moreover, throughout 
the world, increases the sensitive faculty 
—‘la_ sensibilité’’—and widens under- 
standing. This, of course, is the true 
mission of literature, in its creative as 
in its critical aspect, and France recog- 
nizes that mission to the full. 

A feature of modern French literature 
is the practical disappearance of the one 
theme that used to preoccupy so many 
writers, and distress or weary so many 
readers. French writers to-day roam over 
a far wider field, and apply their insight 
and inspiration to subjects other than the 
‘“ distorted home,” if we may coin such a 
phrase. 

MM. Rosny, Lemaitre, Victor Margue- 
ritte, Maurice Barrés, Paul Adam, and 
Octave Mirbeau are pre-eminent in this 
extension of scope; and many others— 
less known, but of high merit—are follow- 
ing their example. 

M. Jules Bois, for instance, experienced 
in travel as in writing, and M. Edouard 
Estaunié are both notable authors ; 
the latter, a distinguished electrician (he 
is at present an “ officier de liaison ”’ for 
the French and English forces), is, for 
those who know, equally distinguished 
in psychology—witness ‘Le Ferment’ and 
* L’Empreinte.’ 

Of the younger men M. Finot cites 
M. Claude Farrére, author of ‘ La Bataille,’ 
a forcible book ; M. Jean Tharaud, also a 
student of modern warfare ; and M. Louis 
Bertrand, an expert Flaubertist, who 
wrote an admirable book on ‘ La Gréce 
des Soleils et des Paysages,’ and has lately 
found material for romance in the life 
of St. Augustine. MM. G. de Pawlowski 


» and Ch. Régismanset have touched on 





Fourth and similar Dimensions, after 
the manner of Mr. H. G. Wells. 

M. Finot also notes the poetry of 
modern France: M. E. Gojon in particular 
should interest English readers, if only for 
his ** évocation de Hyde Park’’; and M. 
Louis Le Cardonnel has found in “ la ré- 
flexion et l'amour de la beauté”’ the ob- 
verse, so to speak, of the medal studiously 
engraved by M. Francis Jammes. 

We may perhaps add to M. Finot’s list 
the names of the younger group con- 
nected with the Nouvelle Revue Francaise. 
One in particular, M. Pierre Hamp, has 
written a series entitled ‘La Peine des 
Hommes,’ rather on the lines of Rolland’s 
‘Jean Christophe.’ * Le Rail,’ the third 
of the series, is an admirable study of 
railway life in France. It shows the 
administration in all its psychological 
aspects, from the main dwuvre to the 
red-tape-bound inspecteur, and the tremu- 
lous, sycophantic stationmaster, right up 
to the useless director who owes his place 
to frank nepotism. 


In our brief note last week concerning 
the New Testament, Vol. IV., Part ITI., 
of the ‘Westminster Version of the 
Sacred Scriptures,’ we called it a summary 
of the Apocalypse. It should have been 
described as a translation. The series is 
devoted to new renderings with intro- 
ductions and notes, and will in time include 
the Old Testament as well as the New. 


The Scottish Historical Review for April 
has a re-examination by Mr. J. D. Mackie 
of Dugald Dalgetty as a type. Dr. Munro 
writes on the Historical Monuments 
Commission, and Prof. Rait works out the 
contrasts of ‘convention,’ ** council,” 
and * parliament” in Scotland. A fac- 
simile charter, edited by Mr. John Ed- 
wards, is among the illustrations. 


WE are sorry to notice the death of our 
old contributor Mr. Edward Peacock on 
the last day of March in his 84th 
year. His election as F'.S.A. in 1857 shows 
his early mastery of history and archo- 
logy. He was also one of the pioneers of 
the science of folk-lore,on which he wrote 
a good deal in Notes and Queries. In that 
paper and The Atheneum he was a valued 
writer for over forty years. Lincolnshire 
and the surrounding country attracted his 
keen interest. His ‘Glossary of Words 
used in Manley and Corringham ’ reached 
a second edition in 1889. He edited a use- 
ful ‘ Index of English Graduates at Leyden 
University’ (1883) ; ‘The Monckton Papers’ 
(1885) ; and an * Index to Engravings in 
the Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries ’ (1885). Other of his publications 
show his interest in ecclesiology, especially 
of the period of the Reformation, and the 
records of the Civil War. 


Tue death is announced in Edinburgh 
on Tuesday, in his 87th year, of Mr. 
J. B. Gillies, journalist, and partner in the 
printing firm of Messrs. Lorimer & Gillies. 
Mr. Gillies was in turn on the staff of 
The inverness Courier and Scottish Guardian 
as reporter, became chief reporter of The 
Daily Review, and succeeded Henry 
Kingsley as editor of that newspaper. 
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Reminiscences and Letters of Sir Robert 
Ball. By W. Valentine Ball. (Cassell 
& Co., 16s. net.) 

Sir RoBerT Batt held a somewhat un- 

usual position in popular estimation. To 

the ordinary person he was an astronomer 
of the highest rank, who descended from 
his lofty studies to instruct and at the 
same time to amuse by public lectures. 
The word * astronomer ”’ is comprehensive, 
and includes men of several kinds of 
capability. Robert Stawell Ball might 
have claimed the title for several reasons, 
but besides this, and perhaps more than 
this. he was a mathematician of con- 
siderable skill — Prof. Whittaker says 
that he ‘will be regarded by posterity 
as one of the two or three greatest British 
mathematicians of his generation ”—with 
great capacity for scientific study of all 
kinds. In comparatively early life he 
had the opportunity of making astro- 
nomical observations with an_ historic 
instrument, and of this he sedulously 
availed himself, putting himself on the 
road to his appointment in turn to two 
distinguished professorial chairs. He died 
in November, 1913, leaving behind him 
letters, and notes for an autobiography, 
which have been used by his son, Mr. 

Valentine Ball, in this entertaining volume. 
The book opens with some account of 

Ball’s ancestry, from which it appears that 

he came of a Devon family, two members 

of which, in the late seventeenth century, 
are said to have been astronomers. An- 
other, Robert Ball, emigrated to Youghal, 
co. Cork, in 1674, and it is from him that 
the subject of this book is descended. 

The late Sir Robert’s father left the 

ancestral home at Youghal in 1827, and 

went to seek his fortune in Dublin, where 
he devoted himself to science, and became 

a member of the Royal Irish Academy 

and other societies, occupying, it is 

specially to be noted, the position of 

Honorary Secretary to the Royal Zoologi- 

cal Society. In this position he was 

largely instrumental in improving and 
popularizing the Society’s gardens, and his 
family have kept up the connexion to the 
present time. The Dublin “ Zoo ”’ forms 
the subject of an amusing chapter late 
in the book, introduced apparently to 
include an address delivered by Sir Robert 
in 1899 at the opening of Haughton House, 
which now forms part of the gardens. 

This address, and, in fact, the whole 

chapter, with its humorous stories of Dr. 

Haughton, for many years Secretary of the 

Gardens, to whom the house was a memo- 

rial, are redolent of Ball’s quaint. humour, 

which he used to such good purpose in his 
lectures. The Zoological Society appears 
to have been generally short of money, 
and many will like to read the 
account of Dr. Haughton’s ingenuity in 
obtaining money to pay for iron railings 
by selling the fossil Plesiosaurus Cramp- 
toni, and in annexing 300. to which the 

Society had little claim, avowedly for the 

purpose of raising a memorial to the 





extinct Irish elk, but actually to build an 
addition to the Society's property. 

Ball was born in Dublin on July Ist, 
1840, and was sent to a school near Chester 
kept by Dr. Brindley, whose quaint cha- 
racter is described. On the death of his 
father, which happened before he left 
school, the family were left in somewhat 
straitened circumstances, but Robert Ball 
refused the offer of a situation in the Post 
Office, and contrived, by the help of 
scholarships and studentships, to meet 
the expenses incident to Trinity College, 
Dublin. Here he took the Honours course 
in mathematics, which included some 
astronomy, but in spite of this, and a 
general inclination to science, he intended 
at first to take holy orders. 

It may be remembered that the third 
Earl of Rosse, in the year 1845, con- 
structed and erected at his seat at Parsons- 
town, King’s County, a reflecting telescope 
with a mirror 6 ft. in diameter, which at 
that time was one of the wonders of 
science. In 1865, after the novelty of 
this instrument had worn off, Ball had 
the opportunity of using it for having ac- 
cepted the position of tutor to his lord- 
ship’s sons, he was permitted this privilege 
as well as the use of other scientific and 
mechanical appliances at Birr Castle 
when his duties allowed. In the chapter 
which deals with his life at Parsonstown 
Ball remarks that the youngest son of 
the family, the Hon. Charles Parsons, was 
“always making all sorts of machines.” 
The subsequent career of this distinguished 
engineer, the inventor of the turbine engine, 
has quite justified these early experiments. 
Ball's first observational work in astro- 
nomy, the micrometrical measurement of 
nebul«, was thus done with this large 
instrument, and is included in the records 
of the Birr Castle Observatory. He was 
not here long, for in 1867 he was chosen 
to be a professor in the Royal College of 
Science, founded in that year by the 
Government in Ireland, and returned to 
Dublin. The professorship was that of 
Applied Mathematics and Mechanics, 
and the chapter describing the years 
1867-74, during which he hekl this 
chair, though short and less anecdotal than 
others, stands for a large amount of 
valuable thought and teaching work, the 
results of which became evident later. 

In 1874 he gave up this position, being 
elected Andrews Professor of Astronomy 
in the University of Dublin, a position 
which by Royal Letters Patent gives to 
its occupant the second title of Royal 
Astronomer of Ireland; and here may be 
pointed out what may seem, perhaps, 
a trivial oversight in the book, yet 
is one that should be corrected. The 
heading of chap. viii. is given as ‘ Astro- 
nomer-Royal of Ireland,’ whereas here, 
and in several places in the text, the words 
should be interchanged. As holding the 
position of Royal Astronomer and of 
Andrews Professor of Astronomy in 
the University of Dublin, Robert Ball 
received the honour of knighthood from 
the Lord Lieutenant in 1886. The account 
of his life at Dunsink (1874—92), which 
is the name of the observatory of which 





the Royal Astronomer has charge, is 
compiled partly from autobiographical 
matter, and partly from notes and letters 
collected by the author, Mr. Valentine 
Ball. The former section is full of inter- 
esting and amusing details about Bishop 
Brinkley and Sir William Rowan Hamil- 
ton, two of Ball's predecessors in the 
office, with anecdotes regarding his own 
career at this time. The narrative of a 
hustling visit made by Dom Pedro IL., 
the Emperor of Brazil, to Dublin, and how 
he took Sir Howard Grubb’s churech-going 
silk hat in exchange for his own inferior 
head-covering, which was one of Sir 
Robert’s after-dinner stories, occupies 
several pages, and there are others of the 
kind. The astronomical work done at 
Dunsink is scarcely more than hinted at, 
but this is contained in the records of 
the Royal Astronomical Society. 

In 1892 Adams, the Lowndean Pro- 


fessor of Geometry and Astronomy, 
died. There is no_ disrespect in- 
tended or implied in saying that the 


appointment of Sir Robert Ball to fill 
his place came as a surprise to the 
astronomical world. In the years from 
1873 onwards Ball had created and de- 
veloped his ‘ Theory of Screws,’ which is 
not, as the title might seem to indicate, 
a concept in mechanics, but rather a 
system of pure geometry of a high order, 
and, in view of the dual description in 
the title of the chair, it might be said that 
he adequately represented both branches. 
of learning. Nevertheless, among the 
candidates there were Cambridge men 
whose chances of the appointment were 
considered good, and it is to be gathered 
from his letters on the subject to relatives 
that it was with some doubt that Ball 
sent in his testimonials. The doubts 
possibly included one whether a candidate 
other than a Cambridge man would receive 
much consideration. Ball, however, found 
himself a persona grata at Cambridge, took 
an active part in social and political life,and 
was even invited to become a candidate 
to represent the University in Parliament. 

Sir Robert left no account of his life 
at Cambridge, and this his son has 
made up from various sources. In 
his capacity as Professor he delivered 
lectures on advanced astronomy and 
geometry, and published a treatise on 
Spherical Astronomy, which is an ad- 
mirable textbook. Like his predecessor 
Adams, he had charge of the University 
Observatory, but he left the active work 
of this place largely to his competent 
assistants, and there is little reference to 
this in the volume. During this period, in 
fact for some years earlier, Ball was much 
engaged in giving his well-known public 
lectures. No secret is made of the fact 
that he was well paid for them. On the 
other hand, he evidently took infinite 
pains to make them perfect, and his advice 
on lecturing should be valuable to public 
speakers, though few of them have the 
flow of pleasant humour which an observer 
would have detected in Ball’s face. 

The record of a lifetime is thus set 
forth in the book chapter by chapter, 
with others on special ineidents, such as 
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Ball’s foreign travels and experiences as 
Scientific Adviser to the Irish Lights 
Board, which involved a cruise round 
Ireland, occupying some weeks, in each 
year from 1882 until his last illness. His 
visits to Canada and the United States 
in 1884 and 1901-2, the latter for a lectur- 
ing tour, are described by letters written 
to his family in his usual piquant style. 

In this very readable volume there is 
little of actual science, but the catalogue 
of Sir Robert’s mathematical papers, in 
an Appendix compiled by Prof. E. T. 
Whittaker of Edinburgh, who has occu- 
pied the Andrews Chair at Dublin since 
Sir Robert, is proof that the latter was 
an able mathematician, and took his work 
‘seriously, though he was generally able 
to see the lighter side of things and 
delighted in a jest. He tried to live up 
to the spirit of Carlyle’s saying : ‘“‘ Happy 
is the man who has found his work! 
Let him ask no other blessedness. He 
has a work, a life- purpose: he has 
found it and will follow it.’ The spirit 
engendered by these words pervades the 
book. 








Louis Clark Vanuxem Lectures, 1913. 
(Princeton, University Press ; London, 
Milford, 4s. 6d. net.) 


‘Tuis volume contains four lectures de- 
livered at Princeton on the two days 
preceding the dedication of the new 
Graduate College of that University. 
‘The date of that ceremony is given in 
the brief ‘ Note’ as October 22nd, 1914, 
but the title-page and cover of the book 
have 1913. This discrepancy might, we 
think, have been noticed before publica- 
tion. 

The lecturers come respectively from 
France, Germany, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
the foreign tongues being translated into 
English for this volume. M. Boutroux 
leads off with ‘ Science and Culture,’ and 
that is the main theme considered through- 
out : for Prof. Riehl discusses philosophy 
in relation to science, Mr. A. D. Godley 
speaks of the disestablishment of classical 
studies by science, and Dr. Shipley gives 
a survey of the revival of science in the 
seventeenth century. 

M. Boutroux is, we think, the speaker 
most apt to the occasion, for he refers 
at the outset to that specialization which 
is a poor substitute for culture, and, 
indeed, inimical to it. Is ‘ the ideal of 
being at the same time a laboratory of a 
pure science and a school of high culture ”’ 
attainable? Is Science, with its limita- 
tions, entitled to claim a pre-eminent place 
among the various means of culture, 
and even to dismiss them as not essential ? 
M. Boutroux discusses the various answers 
and protests of the world concerning these 
questions with all the lucidity and breadth 
of the French mind at its best. But in 
stating the claims of science to-day he 
seems to us to take the point of view of the 
nineteenth century rather than the twen- 
tieth. Thus we read :— 

“Claiming for its domain all objects the 
knowledge of which can be gained by ex- 
perience and logic, science has the right not 


only to claim the possession of certitude, but 
also to deny that there is certitude any- 
where else but in science. 

Doubtless, according to the opinion of 
the average man, there is a certitude based 
on feeling alone, and the energy which cha- 
racterizes it is no less than that which is 
inherent to scientific certitude. 

But science sees in it nothing but a 
condition of soul entirely subjective, com- 
parable to dream or desire. The word belief 
or fancy would be better adapted to describe 
it.” 

What the average man has come to 
perceive nowadays is that scientific certi- 
tude is largely a question-begging expres- 
sion. The most important investigations 
of modern science—those concerned with 
the investigation of the atom, positive 
and negative electricity, and radium—have 
at present reached no certitude at all. 
Rather they are encumbered with a mass 
of conflicting theories, none of which has 
been proved to the satisfaction of the 
world of common men or of specialists. 
The immense and careful work of Darwin is 
(if we trust the last address by the Presi- 
dent of the British Association) in process 
of being annihilated by Mendelism, and 
possibilities are frequently presented as 
facts. 

Culture, further, should surely imply 
adequate means of expression, and here 
modern science is notably weak. The 
average specialist is unable to express 
himself clearly and succinctly, and in 
consequence his thought does not impress 
itself on the world as it should do. There 
is the further point, on which we have 
already dwelt briefly, of specialization— 
learning in watertight (or should we say 
culture-proof ?) compartments, “* groups of 
specialists, strangers or even enemies to 
one another.” 

M. Boutroux deals gracefully and forcibly 
with these and other handicaps of science, 
and, while affirming its educative value, 

insists on the rights of humanity :— 

** Since the object of culture is the develop- 
ment of man as man, it is evident that the 
study of letters has as much right to be a 
part of it as the study of science.”’ 

To-day, in fact, we want the ideal of 
universality, not of specialization. It is 
an ideal which, as the lecturer says, is 
increasingly difficult to aim at. Our edu- 
cators deliberately encourage the opening 
mind to cultivate a small plot of ground, 
while all the rest is ignored and goes to 
waste. 


Prof. Riehl points out that the young 

men of the nineties took to Nietzsche 
and ‘‘ Life, more exultant Life,” because 
science had overreached itself and become 
inhuman. Socrates, he says, sought “ to 
guide the spirit and mould the life,’’ which 
is still the scientific mission of philosophy 
in a practical sense, and he pleads for a 
kind of Platonic Academy, 
“the restoration and manifold develop- 
ment of living relations among those who 
are to carry on the future work of the sciences 
in different fields.” 

Mr. Godley’s article is worth reading for 
its wit alone, and includes some shrewd 
hits at the modern developments of 
classical studies. The controversy as to 





the relative value of the classics and more 





modern subjects no longer has its old 


violence. Its very crudity illustrated 
““the admirable optimism of the nine- 
teenth century, more especially that part of 
it in England which is usually described as 
the heyday of liberalism. Something or 
other was always going to be a panacea in 
those days; something or other, provided 
always it could be credited to English 
liberalism, was always going to bring the mil- 
lennium,—that millennium which nowadays 
only politicians promise us, and that only 
because it is part of a politician’s business.” 

We are a little disappointed with Dr. 
Shipley’s historical survey. We think he 
might have given Princeton something 
more original than a revision of a chapter 
he contributed to ‘ The Cambridge History 
of English Literature’ some three years 
since. We note that all the four lectures 
quote Greek, the language which science 
fights shy of, though it uses it for its 
terminology. The translator of M. Bout- 
roux seems a little uncertain in that 
tongue, for we find ‘* Heraclites ”’ twice 
within a few lines. A controlling hand 
might have rectified this and a few other 
inelegancies ; but no editor of the volume is 
mentioned. 








SOCIETIES. 


LINNEAN.—March 18.—Prof. E. B. Poulton, 
President, in the chair.—The Rev. J. R. L. Kingon 
was admitted a Fellow. , 

The Botanical Secretary briefly epitomized a 
paper by Messrs. J. A. Wheldon and W. G. Travis 
on ‘ The Lichens of South Lancashire.’—Mr. E. J. 
Bedford exhibited a series of exquisite drawings in 
water-colour of thirty-six British orchids. 

Dr. A. B. Rendle exhibited some specimens 
collected during the recent visit of the .ow 
Association to Australia. These included: (1) 
specimen of the so-called “ blackfellow’s bread | ; 
(Polyporus Mylitta), which can be of but little 
nutritive value, as it consists mainly of a fungus- 
cellulose. (2) A _ fine spike of Xanthorrhea 
quadrangulata from Mount Lofty ne ar Adelaide, 
one of the “ black-boys ”’ or “ grass-trees *? which are 
a characteristic feature of Australian vegetation. 
(3) A climbing species of Drosera (D. Planchonii), 
also from Mount Lofty, showing the method of 
growth from an underground bulb. (4) A portion 
of a plant of Acrotriche fasciculifora from the 
same locality. (5) From the outer harbour, 
Adelaide, a specimen of the Alga Codium mamil- 
losum, in which the green colour had been fixed 
by a preservative solution; and a specimen of a 
ball of fibre formed from the decayed leaf-tissue 
of Posidonia australis. (6) Specimens illustrat- 
ing the remarkable diversity of leaf-form in 
Parsonsia heterophylla, a climbing plant belonging 
to the family Apocynacee. 

Miss Carlotta Herring Browne exhibited slides 
of a letter from John Bartram (1699-1771), a 
pioneer of American botany, to Linneus.—Mr. 
W. C. Worsdell showed a fruit displaying the 
characters of three species of Citrus. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mon. fem rwe Kpstitasion, | 5. —General Mesting.. 





D. Broad 
— Surveyors’ Tastitution, 8.—Papers by Mr. ©. 8. Joseph and 
Mr. & Strachan Gardiner on ‘The Report of the Land 
Enauiry Committee on Housing 
Tues. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Th 
Banister Fletcher. 
_ a Aden, 4.30.—‘Impressions of Seven Rivers Land,’ 


am. 
_— zoological. 5.30." A List of the Snakes of the Belgian and 
wy Congo, Northern Rhodesia, and Angola,’ Mr. 
ulenger ; and other Papers. 
— BSociet; CF Engineers, 7.30.—‘ Main Roads, Past and Present,’ 


e War a French Architecture,’ Mr. 


Mr. 

— Institution of Civil Bodine. 8.—‘ On Impact Coefficients for 
Ra iy | irders,’ Mr. C. W. Anderson. 

— Colonial Institute, 3.30.—‘Lessons of the War,’ Sir G. Parker 

Wep. Peasant Arts Fellowship, 7.45.— ‘Miracle,’ Dr. Greville 
MacDonald. 2 

— Geological, 8 —‘ Further Observations on the Late Glacial or 
Ponder’s End Stage of the Lea Valley,’ Mr. 8. Hazzledine 


arren. 
Tuvrs. wal Institution, 3.—' Star Colour and its Significance,’ Prof 
n. 


5 xperiments on Form word hy coloration in Plants 
pony Mr. C, F. M. Swynner' 
- Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.— othe Power Supply of 
the Central _— Rand Mines Group,’ Mr. J. H. Rider. 
Fri. Astronomi 
—  Institutionof Mechanical Engineers, 8.—Presidential Address. 
— Viking, 8.30.—Annual | Meeting ; Le eel s Saga—Urmstungu, 
from'the Icelandic,’ Mrs. A. W. Johns’ 
— Royal Institution, 9.—* The Russian dea ‘Mr. 8. Graham. 


Sar. Royal v~way 3.— ‘Modern Artillery, alee I, 
eut.-Col. A. G. Hadcock. 
— Irish Literary, 8.— n Irish Blue Stocking,’ Miss EB. Rolt- 


Wheeler. 
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The Christ of the Men of Art. By J. R. 
Aitken. (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 
15s. net.) 

We are afraid that Mr. Aitken’s book is 

not likely to meet with a very enthusiastic 

reception. Appearing as it does so soon 
after the English version of Della Seta’s 

Religione e Arte’ (see Atheneum, Novem- 
ber 14th, of last year), it comes inevitably 
somewhat as a disappointment. The Italian 
savant’s work exhibited such compre- 
hensive study and keen intuition into 
the subtle relations hetween the religious 
and the artistic impulse that it would 
be difficult at the moment for any one 
to eclipse his success in this particular 
field. It is true that Mr. Aitken deals 
with only a portion of the subject, and 
adopts an entirely different treatment, but 
his theme is so analogous that comparison 
is naturally suggested, and his book suffers 
by it. For Della Seta has given us a 
valuable contribution to the history of 
art, while Mr. Aitken has made art a peg 
to hang a sermon on. 

He preaches his sermon after the manner 
of Ruskin. He imitates Ruskin’s grandi- 
loquent diction and self-righteous tone ; 
indeed, he goes beyond Ruskin in the 
affectation of his style, and does not even 
recoil before ** methinks,” “in sooth,” and 
* withal.”” The modern generation is not 
fond of Ruskin’s sermons; and we doubt 
if they will find this disciple of his more 
engaging. 

Mr. Aitken takes for his text the treat- 
ment of the figure of Christ in art. The 
subiect of Christ, he tells us, is to 
painters 
“the supreme test of the greatness of their 
work....Christ is the greatest test alike 
of the craftsmanship and the character of 
the men of art... .To run in the ways Christ’s 
white feet trod, gives something more to the 
touch than all the wisdom of the years.” 

Taking this point of view, Mr. Aitken 
runs through pictorial art from the Cata- 
comhs to Mr. Sigismund Goetze. Referring 
to the absence of scenes from the Passion 
in the Catacombs, our author “ finds little 
to marvel at.” The Church, he explains, 
“had not yet come to her doctrinal period, 
and found no joy in the desert place of 
controversy.” We think this explanation 
unsatisfying. We should prefer to explain 
the phenomenon by pointing to the Semitic 
origin of Christianity. The Semitic pre- 
judice against pictorial art persisted in the 
early stages of Christianity, and would not 
tolerate any graven image of Christ con- 
ceived as the Son of God. The new 
Church, however. was also influenced by 
the Greco-Roman tradition of narrative 
religious art, and thus we get frequent 
representations of such scenes as the 
Raising of Lazarus, or Christ and the 
Woman of Samaria. The Jewish tradi- 
tion yielded to the pagan when it was a 
case of representing Christ the Prophet 
or Christ the Son of Man, but stopped 
short of iconolatry. The prevalence of 
pagan ornament can, of course, be ex- 
plained by the supposition that the 





artists were converts, and the subsequent 
introduction of iconolatrous tendencies 
was due also to the demands of pagan 
converts. 

In dealing with the ensuing phases of 
Christian art Mr. Aitken does not show 
himself a very discerning critic. His 
appreciation of works is throughout biased 
by the text of his sermon, and he is clearly 
not sure of his judgment on technical 
points, as he invariably calls to his 
aid a number of previous writers, and is 
fond of quoting from Browning and other 
poets. His taste is unusually eclectic. 
He holds up for equal admiration Duccio’s 
‘Descent from the Cross,’ Orcagna’s 
‘Christ as Judge,’ Leonardo’s * Cenacolo,’ 
and the most flabby or tawdry of modern 
academic pictures. 
the work of Ary Scheffer 


‘“‘reveals a tender and mystical soul, and | . : . j 
ee . | ‘ Music of the People 


his conception of Christ is very tender and 
pitiful....His beautiful ‘Ecce Homo’ is a 
noble picture of divine resignation and 
wistful longing.” 

Similarly, the work of Heinrich Hofman, 
worldwide fame,” is 


‘““who has won 
described as ‘refined and reverent ”’ ; 
while that of Mr. Sigismund Goetze 


“makes a deep impression on many 
modern minds.” 

In the face of such judgments as these 
we are not surprised that Mr. Aitken’s 
zesthetic sense is unsatisfied by the works 
of many masters, or to find him complaining 
that Veronese ** lacked the power to paint 
the tragic thoughts of the soul regarding 
Christ.”’ 

In regard to French art Mr. Aitken 
adopts an attitude of condescending pity: 

‘The light that ‘ never was, on sea or land,’ 
the heaven that ‘lies about us in our in- 
fancy,’ are not in French art. The mys- 
terious and incalculable, the inexpressible 
and unutterabie, are not much in evidence, 
and no great men of art have been found 
willing to leave all and go out in search of 
the Kingdom of Christ.... The vision of the 
Nazarene, the quest of the Holy Grail, the 
flight of fancy, the flapping of the angels’ 
wings, these things touch life with beauty 
and power, and lead to eternal greatness, 
but as a rule the French men of art prefer 
to follow the rule of thumb.” 

The final chapter of the book takes 
the form of a prophecy, foretelling a 
* return to the simple painting of the Son 
of Man and the joyous telling of the 
Gospel story.” Of the likelihood of its 
fulfilment we hesitate to speak. It is 
true that artists to-day show an ever- 
increasing admiration for the work of the 
Primitives, and for the pictures painted 
under direct religious inspiration in the 
days before the Renaissance discovered 
the absorbing beauty of visible things and 
the giants taught men to paint with ease. 
But since the middle of the sixteenth 
century no artist has wholly succeeded 
in re-establishing the equilibrium which 
was destroyed by the Renaissance. Yet 
it were rash to believe that its re-establish- 
ment is an impossibility. When we see 
how near M. Maurice Denis got to the reli- 
gious spirit of the fourteenth century in 
his early paintings, we realize that the 
spring of Christian religious painting is not 
yet dry. 





Thus he tells us that | ; ‘ 
| pressed into a book of moderate size. 


MUSIC 
—@— 

An Illustrated History of Music. By 
Thomas Tapper and Percy Goetschius. 
(John Murray, 7s. 6d. net.) 

THE first glance through this volume pro- 

duced a feeling of disappointment: the 

appreciations of the classic and romantic 


| composers are thoughtful and suggestive, 





but too short. Space is, of course, re- 
stricted, for the writers deal with music 
and musicians from earliest times down 
to the present. In addition, there are 
nearly 200 illustrations, and examina- 
tion papers set by Universities, colleges, 
and schools. All these things are com- 


The three chapters (viii., ix., and x.) on 
are instructive and 
interesting. In another chapter the authors 
show a secular French song in one of 
the oldest hymn-books of the Reformed 
Protestant Church in Germany turned 
into a Chorale (1524). Sometimes there 
was a slight change of note; in the ex- 
ample given there is, however, only the 
difference of rate at which the music 
would be sung. Luther approved of this 
use of folk-music ; being melodious and 
familiar, it made the congregational sing- 
ing heartier. 

Of Beethoven it is said that his “clear 
natural instinct made him fully aware 
of the basic principle of ‘tonic and 
dominant’ (with subdominant as alter- 
native).”’ It isnot quiteclear to us what 
the authors mean by this. We do, how- 
ever, know that Beethoven made inter- 
esting experiments with new keys for 
second subjects in his sonatas and quartets, 
in place of that of the dominant invariably 
adopted by his predecessors. Schumann’s 
music is described as eccentric, and cal- 
culated to ‘disappoint while it trans- 
ports.” We are also informed that ‘ he 
found neither inclination nor time to 
busy himself with the conditions of formal 
structure,”’ hence ‘‘ the peculiarity of his 
musical conception.” Yet his simple aim 
was “to obtain the clearest and most 
accurate expression of his ideas.”” With 
some splendid exceptions, formal struc- 
ture indeed hindered rather than helped 
Schumann. While we are on this sub- 
ject, we must quote one short sentence 
about Mendelssohn. Many hard things 
have been said about that composer, but 
none more severe, or, we might say, 
sarcastic, than the following: ‘* Mende!s- 
sohn’s chief merit lies in the perfection of 
his forms.” The statement that “ history 
regards Liszt’s creative activity as of 
secondary importance’? may not be 
palatable to ** his many warm admirers ”’ ; 
but it is supported by the rare perform- 
ances of works which he reckoned among 
his most important. 

Here is one instance of exaggeration. 
Great admiration is expressed for the art- 
work of Brahms, and the authors have a 
perfect right to say what they think ; but 
was it wise to speak of the ‘German 
Requiem’ as “ taking rank with Bach’s 
Passions and Beethoven’s Massinp” ? 4 
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Domenico Scarlatti, by the way, was 
born in 1685, not 1683, and Kuhnau in 
1660, not 1667. 

The notes concerning Rubinstein and 
Dvorak might have been curtailed, and a 
few lines given to Sir Edward Elgar, Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, and Sir Charles Stan- 
ford. Sir Hubert Parry seems forgotten. 
Again, Sir Henry Wood is named, but 
not Mr. Thomas Beecham. César Franck 
is described as a French master. Coleridge- 
Taylor, Chausson, and Bruneau, to name 
only a few, appear to be unmentioned ; 
and finally, a few more details concerning 
American musicians would have been 
welcome. 








Musical Gossip. 


Str Epwarp ELGAR Aanp Sirk GEORGE 
HENSCHEL have given two valuable auto- 
graphs to be sold at Messrs. Christie’s for 
the benefit of the British Red Cross Society. 
‘The former offers a most interesting letter 
written by Nelson (September Ist, 1780) 
from Port Royal, Jamaica; the latter the 
autograph of Brahms’s song ‘ Todessehnen ’ 
(Op. 86, No. 6). 


Mr. IstpoORE DE Lara has issued a circular 
concerning the forthcoming Orchestral 
Concerts of British Music at Queen’s Hall. 
In it he emphasizes the fact that the public 
at the moment does not want German 
music. ‘* With the great German composers 
of the past,’ he remarks, “we have no 
quarrel’; but he adds, “ Their reputation 
is, indeed, so assured in this country that the 
British public has long been deaf to the 
claims of its own composers.” Mr. de Lara 
is right; the public like to listen to the 
great German composers of the past, and 
there is no reason why they should, as a rule, 
be deprived of that pleasure. They will 
have an opportunity at the Bach-Beethoven- 
Brahms Festival, which begins on the 19th 
inst., a Festival, by the way, for which all 
arrangements had been made before the war 
broke out. ‘‘ The English,” said a Munich 

aper recently, “are not ashamed to profit 

y the music of the ‘barbarians.’”’ But 
the Germans of the days in which the three 
B.’s flourished were not “* barbarians.” 


MapaME Rarmrirova, a Russian soprano 
who enjoys high reputation in her own 
country, is said to be organizing an opera 
season in London between May and June, 
during which Glinka’s ‘A Life for the 
‘Tsar ’ and 'T'schaikovsky’s ‘Dame de Pique’ 
are to be performed. Both works will be 
welcome. Glinka’s opera was produced in 
Italian at Covent Garden on July 12th, 1887, 
Madame Albani taking the part of Antonida. 


WE deeply regret to hear of the death of 
Dr. Jules Echorcheville, who was fighting for 
his country. He was born at Paris in 1872, 
and studied under César Franck. In 1906 
he published ‘ Vingt Suites d’Orchestre du 
XVIT* Siécle,’ from a manuscript in the 
Cassel Library. He was for some years 
President of the National Section, Northern 
France (Paris), of the International Musical 
Society. Dr. Echorcheville attended the 
fourth Congress of that Society held in 
Tondon in 1911, to convey the official 
message of goodwill from the French Govern- 
ment. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


€cx. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Voncert ~ociety, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
Mox. London Symphony Orchestra, 8, Quee.'s Hall. 
‘uss. Roya monic Society, 8, Queen's Hall, 
Tuvns. Miss Jean Sterling Mackinlay's Matinée, 3, Little Theatre. 
Sat. Queen's Hall Orchestra, 3, Queen's Hall. 





DRAMA 


-_ sp 


A Tale of a Tub. By Ben Jonson. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, 
by Florence May Snell. (Longmans 
& Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 

Ben Jonson has been for some time now 

a special reserve for dissertations by 

American graduates. We cannot say 

offhand how many texts of single plays 

by as many young scholars have come 
under our notice. The latest is an edition 
of ‘A Tale of a Tub’ by Miss F. M. Snell, 
now a teacher in Huguenot College, Welling- 
ton, South Africa. The Introduction 
gives a careful résumé of the known facts, 
and the notes will be found useful to 
readers who are making their first ac- 
quaintance with Ben’s difficult text. We 
regret that there is not more co-ordination 
among these Jonsonian reprints produced 

under academic authority, and that a 

wider range of experience and a higher 

standard of scholarship have not been 
called to these tasks. It is no use to 
pretend that there is a popular demand 

—or even a junior class-room demand— 

for an annotated Jonson. He is, in 

textual matters at least, a “case’’ for 
scholars; and the more level-headed 

must feel that in order to produce a 

text with any claim to be considered a 

serious contribution to Jonsonian study 

something more is required than _post- 
graduate equipment and the enthusiasm 
of youth. 

We had occasion recently to refer to the 
habit of reprinting al! the typographical 
errors of the original text. The present 
volume upholds this mistaken view of 
editorial duty. Thus we read in I. i. 20, 

And thinke I conjur’d up the spirither, sonne, 
and in a foot-note that the 1692 Folio 
and all later texts print ‘ spirit her.”’ 
Better editing would have printed the 
correction in the line, and put the printer’s 
error in the apparatus criticus. Again, 
wh y read (V. vii. 24) 

So Skelton-Lawreat; was of Elinour Bumming: 


and tell us in a foot-note that Whalley 
and al! later editors (good men!) read 
Rumming ? Does Miss Snell think that 
Jonson did not know this Elinour, or that 
his printer would stand by this slip ? 

We also take the opportunity of sug- 
gesting that some restraint should be 
shown in the preparation of the Biblio- 
graphy in volumes of this kind. It is 
an amiable confession of youth to assume 
that every entry in these lists (Miss Snell’s 
fills eight pages) is a fresh aid to the 


reader. Thus the first half-dozen under 
C are: ‘Cambridge History of English 
Literature,’ ‘Cambridge Modern  His- 


tory,’ “Carter, John (‘ Specimens of the 
Ancient Sculpture and Painting now re- 
maining in England,’ 1887),”’ ‘** Castelain, 
‘Ben Jonson,’” ‘‘ Catullus, C. Valerius 
(ed. R. Ellis),” ‘‘ Century Dictionary, 
11 volumes.” Of these the fourth is the 
only reminder for which an unsophisticated 
reader might be willing to be thankful. 
We do not wish to be severe or to dis- 
courage this Jonsonian piety, but we 








think that a fuller appreciation of the 
requirements of research and of the com- 
petence of the narrow circle to which 
such books are dedicated might be insisted 
on by the academic leaders of this younger 
Tribe of Ben. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


CoNnTRARIETY is, to us, the only noticeable 
feature in the programme now being given 
at the Little Theatre. The curtain-raiser‘ As 
Others See Us,’ by Mr. Robert Higginbotham, 
is a trifle which possesses some possibility 
for clever actors. ‘The Blow,’ by Mr. Vane 
Sutton-Vane, which follows it, remains an 
impossible play, in spite of clever acting. 

We will deal only with its principal im- 
possibility—there are plenty of minor ones, 
A mother prevents her son from marrying the 
daughter of a woman who, under the greatest 
provocation, has rid the world of a harpy. 
A friend then contrives that she shall witness 
her son’s attempt to throttle a man who 
announces his intention of seducing the girl 
he loves. Straightway she withdraws her 
opposition. People steeped in a conventional 
outlook cannot be so easily converted—we 
wish they could. Edyth Olive acted well asa 
woman fully cognizant of the world’s punish- 
ment for what it still regards as crime. Mr, 
Julian Royce ably seconded her es one 
willing to take considerable risks in the 
cause of friendship ; and the rest of the cast 
gave adequate support. 


THE programme which Mr. F. R. Benson 
has arranged with the Governors of the 
Shakespeare Memorial, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
for the Commemoration weeks, beginning 
on the 19th inst., includes the following 
plays: ‘The Merry Wives,’ ‘The Merchant 
of Venice,’ ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ 
‘Twelfth Night,’ ‘Julius Cesar,’ ‘ Corio- 
lanus, ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ 
‘ Richard III.,’ and ‘ Henry V.’ 

Mr. Benson will be assisted by Genevieve 
Ward, Glossop Harris, Mr. Oscar Asche, Mr. 
Henry Ainley, and Mr. Otho Stuart. Mr. 
Benson expects to present ‘ Henry V.’ with 
the identical cast recently seen at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre, including Messrs. Lyall 
Swete, A. E. George, and Harcourt Williams. 


At the Comedy Theatre on the 19th inst. 
‘Wild Thyme,’ an adaptation of ‘ La Belle 
Aventure,’ will be given. Mr. Seymour Hicks 
and Ellaline Terriss, who have recently been 
seen in sketches rather than plays, will be 
in the cast. 

A REVUE, ‘S’Nice.’ is now being presented 
at the Coronet Theatre. The vogue of this 
sort of entertainment must surely be waning 
shortly, for it is at best but a series of 
‘star turns,” and little attempt is made to 
tell a story, even of the kind expected or 
tolerated in musical comedy. 


Tue American invasion has not recently 
been exactly prosperous, but it still continues. 
To-night the Criterion reopens with ‘Three 
Spoonfuls,’ a comedy by two American 
authors acted by an American company. 


We wonder that the light and amusing 
drama of an earlier period is not revived, 
a play, for instance, like ‘ Liberty Hall,’ 
which has recently, we believe, been re- 
produced on the kinematograph. This intro- 
duction alone should serve to commend it to 
some of the latest race of playgoers. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—S. L.-P.—L. C.-M.—L. B.— 
Received. 5 i 

We do notundertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. ae 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 
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LE PAQUETAGE DU CONVALESCENT 


CEUVRE D’ASSISTANCE AUX SOLDATS FRANCAIS ET ALLIES 


Fondée le 1°" Novembre 1914.—Insertion 4 l’Officiel du 8 Janvier 1915 


Siége Social: 22, Boulevard des Capucines, PARIS. Téléph. : GUT. 72-17, 





SOUS LA PRESIDENCE D’HONNEUR DE 


M. MAURICE DONNAY, de Il’Academie Francaise 


ET SOUS LE PATRONAGE DE 
M. le Professeurw MARFAN, de Académie de Médecine de Paris; 
M. FROMENT-MEURICE, Conseiller municipal du VIII*® arrondissement ; 
M. EMILE HARET, Membre du Conseil du Surveillance de |’ Assistance Publique. 


CONSEIL D’ADMINISTRATION 


Présidente: Baronne MICHEL PETER; | Secrétaire générale: Comtesse de VALENCIA; 
Vice-Présidentes: M™* MAURICE DONNAY ; | Trésorier: M. REUBELL; 
J.-J. MANN; | Avocat-Conseil: M. KENNERLEY HALL; 
Secrétaire adjointe: M™ JORDY | Secrétaire de Vestiaire: M"* BUTTERWORTH. 
DELEGUES 


Miss LILY BUTLER; M™ BOULAIN; M™ MARFAN; M. MANN. 


LE Paquetage du Convalescent est une ceuvre d’assistance du blessé convalescent Frangais ou Allié. 

Son but est de fournir au soldat convalescent tout ce qui iui est matériellement nécessaire. 

Les convalescents réintégrés dans leurs foyers, réformés de la guerre, font l’objet de la sollicitude de I’(Euvre, 
qui les habille, leur procure des places. 

Un Ouvroir est adjoint 4 l’CEuvre et procéde a la confection de toutes les piéces de vétements utiles (vétements 
d’hopital, sous-vétement, lainage, linge, etc.). 

Afin d‘atteindre efficacement les intéressés, |’CEuvre se tient en rapport avec chacun des hopitaux militaires et 
depots de convalescents de Paris et du département de la Seine, ceux-ci informés par la Direction du Service de 
Sante qu'ils pourront s’adresser a I’(Euvre. 

Nos soldats sortant des hopitaux ont besoin de vetements chauds; les mutiles de la guerre ont besoin de 
vetements de toute nature: l’Giuvre ies leur fournit, Ils ont besoin de travailler: |’Giuvre s’occupe de leur 
trouver du travail, 

Nous demandons A tous aide en argent, aide en nature, vétements, chaussures, linge (usagés ou non), etc. Nous 
demandons aux personnes qui connaissent des places vacantes de bien vouloir nous les signaler. 

La correspondance doit étre adressee & la Présidente, au Siege social. 

Les dons en argent a M, REUBELL, tresorier, 23, rue de Marignan ou au Siege social, 22, boulevard des 
Capucines. 

Les vétements au Secretariat du Siege social. 

L’Giuvre fait également prendre les paquets & domicile, Priere d’avertir par carte postale ou par tele- 
phone (Gutenberg 72-17). 

Les vétements sont remis & chaque soldat directement. 


Arrangements have been made with the Authorities that Parcels from England will be exempt from customs 
duty if sent to Miss LILY BUTLER, Active Member British Red Cross Society, Hotel d’Iéna, Avenue d’Iéna, Paris. 


Materials and garments (flannel shirts are especially needed) should be New, in order to avoid delay 
with the customs. 
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The Medici Prints — 


@ THE MEDICI SOCIETY invites attention to the privileges offered 
to itt SUBSCRIBERS. A single payment of £5 secures a discount 
for life of 5 per cent on all purchases of Prints, 15 per cent on Frames, 
and other advantages. The full Terms of Subscription will be sent 
post free on request. 


@ The Society has issued, since its foundation in 1908, over TWO 
HUNDRED facsimile reproductions in the colours of the original Great 
Masters, and expects to add some TWENTY New Prints during 1915s. 
All may be obtained singly, at from 6s. to 40s. The latest prints are :— 


Italian 58 FRA ANGELICO: THE ANNUNCIATION (S. Marco, Florence), 172 « 23 ins. 20s. 


Italian 86 D. BARTOLI: MADONNA ORANS (Refugio, Siena), 14 x 9 ins. 25s. 
* * Edition limited to 300 copies. 
Italian 73 GIOVANNI BELLINI: THE DEAD CHRIST (Brera, Milan), 154 x 192 ins. 35s. 


," Edition limited to 500 copies. 
English 36 MADOX BROWN: CHRIST WASHING S. PETER’S FEET (Tate), 


* * Edition limited to 500 copies. 14¢ x 17 ins. 27s. 6d. 
English 31 CROME: THE PORINGLAND OAK (National Gallery), 25 x 20 ins. 21s. 
N.P.S.23 GOYA: THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON (Duke of Leeds’ Collection), 19 < 15 ins. 15s. 
English 30 HOPPNER: THE SACKVILLE CHILDREN (Knole), 241 ~ 192 ins. 25s. 
N.P.S.15 MORE: SIR THOMAS GRESHAM (National Portrait Gallery), 19 x 132 ins. 15s. 


Italian 82 RAPHAEL (PERUGINO?): THE CRUCIFIXION (Triptych), (Hermitage, Petrograd). 


The colour surface measures 253 x 29 ins. over all. The entire Triptych, on two sheets, 
price 40s. The centre panel only, representing the Crucifixion with the Virgin and 
S. John (253 x 14} ins.), price 30s. The two wings, representing S. Jerome 
(24 x 7 ins.) and S. Mary Magdalene (24 x 73 ins.), price 20s. 


Italian 85 DA VINCI: TWO ANGELS (Accademia, Florence), Detail, 19 « 10 ins. 15s. 


The following Prints will be issued during the early Summer :— 
Flemish 42 FRANS HALS: THE LAUGHING CAVALIER (Wallace Coll.), 19 x 15 ins. 17s. 6d. 
Flemish 37 DE HOOGH: COURT OF A DUTCH HOUSE (National Gallery), 174 = 144 ins. 15s. 
N.P.S.24 WATTS: LORD ROBERTS (National Portrait Gallery), 19 x 154 ins. 15s. 
N.P.S.12 ZUCCHERO: SIR WALTER RALEIGH (National Portrait Gallery), 19 « 154 ins, 15s. 


q Full particulars of the Medici Prints and of The Society’s work generally 
will be found in the Prospectus and Catalogue, 6d. post free. Illustrated 








List of Books post free. 





PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Ltp., 
7, Grafton Street, London, W., and 63, Bold Street, Liverpool. 
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